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ITANIUM, a hard silver-white metal, is one of 

the commonest of the elements, but in nature it 
exists only as a mineral compound. It occurs in 
many forms, the most abundant being ilmenite — 
an oxide of titanium and iron mined in India, 
Norway and the Americas. Ilmenite, coal black in 
colour, was once used as a black pigment but, 
paradoxically, it is also the source of titanium 
dioxide, the whitest of all white pigments. This 
most important compound of titanium, superior 
to all other white pigments in opacity and covering 
power, is widely used in paints, enamels and printing 
inks as well as in the manufacture of paper, rubber, 
linoleum and cosmetics. _ Compounds such as 
titanium sulphate and titanium potassium oxalate 
are well known in textile dyeing. . Titanium tetra- 
chloride, which fumes in moist air to form a dense 
white smoke, is the basis of some compositions 
used for making smoke-screens. This chemical is 


also important as a source of pure titanium —a ~ 


metal which will be of great practical value in 
industry when production, at present in the develop- 
ment stage, gets into its stride. 

I.C.I. uses titanium dioxide pig- 

ments in “ Dulux” paints and _ re- 

frigerator enamels and in the manu- 

facture of “ Rexine ” and ‘‘ Vynide ” 

coated fabrics 
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General Eisenhower 


Steals the Headlines 


By CLIFTON UTLEY 


OST of us Americans regard: Winston Churchill as our 

favourite foreigner. He is always assured of a warm 

welcome whenever he visits our shores, and this time 

~was no. exception. Yet honesty, compels me: to. report 
that up to now* the impact of his present trip has, for a variety of 
reasons, been less than was the case on previous visits. 

Today’s times are, of course, somewhat less dramatic than the 
period of the second world war, when Mr. Churchill and Franklin 
Roosevelt used to settle top matters of world policy, sitting in their 
pyjamas in a White House bedroom, an informality that delighted 
all Americans. In addition, Mr. Churchill during the present trip 
has not yet made any arresting declaration of policy comparable 
to the words he spoke at Fulton, Missouri, when he was President 
Truman’s guest there back in 1946, and made his famous speech 
that put the phrase ‘Iron Curtain’ into our vocabulary. Mr. 
Churchill returns to Washington to address Congress later this 
week, and it may be that when he:thus occupies the centre of the 
stage, the impact of his previous visits will be equalled. 

Another reason for the diminished impact of the Prime Minister’s 
present visit is the fact that General Eisenhower's oblique 
announcement of his candidacy for President came. right in the 
middle of Mr. Churchill’s four days in Washington, and for two 
days took the top headlines away from the Prime Minister. Finally, 
there is a feeling of mild uneasiness here about the communiqué 
that was issued at the conclusion of the visit. This feeling is not 
caused by any dissatisfaction over anything that was agreed upon, 
but rather by a feeling that the agreements announced did not 
seem to add up to very much, given the effort involved. If you 
ask people, as I have, what else they think ought to be done, you 


do not get any precise answer. It is just a feeling of uncertainty; 
a feeling that, somehow, rather more had been expected. 

A great many Americans feel a little bewildered by the communi- 
qué. They cannot make up their minds whether it is an iceberg, 
in which two-thirds of the substance and real agreement remain 
hidden from view, or,a soufflé in which a little bit of substance 
is inflated to look like something more than it is. One part of the 
commumué that caused some uneasiness was the section dealing 
with south-east Asia. The uneasiness is not caused: by the com- 
muniqué’s recognition of American and British divergences of 
policy towards China. Such divergences are now understood here, 
and regretted but taken for granted. The concern is caused by a 
feeling that while the President and the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion that they recognise the overriding need to counter the com- 
munist threat in the Orient is an excellent beginning of a joint 
policy, such ,a-statement alone is unlikely to keep Communist 
China from acting aggressively against south-east Asia in 1952; 
given the many factors, which, from China’s standpoint, make this 
the ideal year for such aggression. / 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill’s later statement, that ‘ We are 
glad that the Chiéfs of Staff of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France will be meeting in the next few days to con- 
sider specific measures to strengthen the security of south-east 
Asia’, has been recognised here as strengthening the communiqué 
somewhat, but there is a feeling that even this is not enough to 
cope with the south-east Asian situation that may face us in 1952. 

Apparently, top officialdom shared this reaction of the public, 
for Mr. Eden’s important speech at Columbia University, in New 
York, appears to have been an effort to supplement and sharpen 


* Broadcast on January 14 
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the warning implicit in the communiqué. Mr. Eden said: “It 
should be understood that intervention by force, by Chinese Com- 
munists in south-east Asia—even if they were called “ volunteers ” 
—would create a situation no less menacing than that which the 
United Nations met and faced in Korea. In any such event, 
the United Nations should be equally solid to resist it’. The added 
force of this Eden—shall one say?—supplement to the communi- 
qué has been widely noted here, but a question still frequently 
raised is whether Communist Chinese aggression in south-east Asia 
can be deterred by anything less than a public warning that China’s 


main centres will be bombed, if she undertakes such aggression. 


That question, in turn, raises a further one, as to whether the 
United States and others are willing to undertake the additional 
commitment in the Far East that such a warning would involve. 
Thus far American opinion has not sufficiently crystallised to 
permit any suggestion of what its eventual answer might be. 


Veto on Atom Bomb Missions from. Britain 

I understand that certain groups in Britain have been rather 
concerned lest American aircraft, based on Britain, might one day 
involve you and the entire world in a new war by sallying forth, 
unannounced, with atomic bomb loads, and dropping the atomic 
bombs on all and sundry who had incurred our displeasure. It 
has been widely reported here that because of this fear in Britain, 
great importance has been attached by you to the commitment Mr. 


Churchill has obtained, and which is formally recorded in the 


communiqué, that Britain will have an absolute veto on“ atomic 
bomb missions, using bases in Britain as a point of departure. It may 


- surprise some of you a little to know that this agreement, though 


it is widely reported here, has caused scarcely a ripple, and certainly 
has occasioned no controversy or objections, for the simple reason 
that most Americans who had thought about the matter at all, 
thought the arrangement recorded in the communiqué had been 
the arrangement all along. My understanding is that, in fact, this 
had. always been the understanding between the two nations, but 


_ that because of the growing anti-Americanism in certain groups in 


Britain, your Government felt it desirable to get the understanding 
incorporated in the more formal language of the joint communiqué. 

I am sure it will not have escaped your attention that General 
Dwight Eisenhower, during the past fortnight, has emerged as a 
full-blown candidate for the Republican nomination for President 
of the United States. Most Americans have regarded the General’s 
action as by far the most important news the New Year has thus 
far produced. If that idea seems a bit surprising, please remember 
that our American election campaigns go on practically for ever 
—or at least they seem to do so when compared with your well- 
ordered and precisely limited general election campaigns. 

In a year when the Republicans’ election victory at least seems 
quite possible or even likely, the nature and beliefs of the 
Republican nominee for President-take on more importance 
than usual. General Eisenhower represents the internationalist 
wing of the Republican Party, which wing is strongest along our 
two sea coasts, and weakest right here in the Middle West and 
around Chicago where I live. Senator Taft, though he would 
deny it, really represents the residual hard core of Republican 
Isolationism, and though on domestic matters he’ was in many 
ways rather more liberal than his reputation, his backers to a large 
extent do represent the remaining hard core of Republican Con- 
servatism—yes, and even of reaction. 

It is an obvious fact that if General Eisenhower is the Republican 
nominee, foreign-policy will not be a major issue in our presidential 
election campaign, since both parties will agree on the main lines 
of foreign policy. But if Robert Taft gets the Republican nomina- 
tion, we will have to reckon with bitter foreign policy debates 
during the campaign, which will be at its height during the crucial 
months from July to October. It is clear that while such debates 
were in progress, and while Americans were so preoccupied with 
domestic campaign matters, the world might conclude there was 
some uncertainty about American foreign policy, and that in any 
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event an America thus preoccupied at home could not move with 


any speed in world affairs. I am not saying such a view would be 
correct, but the fact that it might be held, during a campaign in 
which Taft was the Republican nominee, could add to the pie- 
cariousness of the world situation while the campaign lasted. 
The original strategy of General Eisenhower's supporters was 
to have him lie low, and not declare himself a candidate until much 
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later. They had to change their strategy, and General Eisenhower © 


was compelled, I believe quite reluctantly, to agree to the change 
because of the continued dec'ine in the prestige of President Truman 
and his Administration, a decline due mainly to the constant succes- 
sion of domestic scandals that have recently plagued that Adminis- 
tration. To understand the relationship between Truman Adminis- 
tration scandals and the Eisenhower campaign, you must bear in 
mind that people control elections—at least they can if they become 
sufficiently excited—but here in America, at least, political 
organisations tend to control political nominating conventions. 
General Eisenhower, at present, is unquestionably the most 
popular presidential candidate with the American people, but the 
old-guard Republican political organisation has scant affection for 
Eisenhower. Its first love is Taft—first because his conservatism 
is assured, but even more because Taft is a product of the party 
organisation, and an organisation regular. Thus, in matters of 
political patronage, Taft, if elected, can be counted on to reward 


members of the Republican organisation old guard with appropriate - 


jobs. And Republican regulars, having been out in the political 
cold for a long time, have developed quite a job-hunger. By con- 
trast, General Eisenhower, of course, is in no way a political 
“regular ’. It is only a week since it has become absolutely certain 
that he is even a Republican. He has no works in the political 
machine. If elected, he will win primarily because of his own 
personal prestige and not because of party organisation work or 


- because he owes anything to the party. Thus the machine cannot 


count on ‘Ike’ to reward the organisation’s faithfuls with jobs in 
the same way Taft can be counted on, so the organisation naturally 
prefers Taft to Eisenhower. 


Taft’s Hopes 3 
Stull, all political party organisations want to win, and if con- 
vinced that ‘Ike’, as the Republican nominee, could win the elec- 
tion while Taft could not, even the Republican old guard would 
doubtless be for Eisenhower. But if the scandals of the Truman 
Administration increase, and the Truman prestige drops lower, 
more and more Republican politicians have come to the conclu- 
sion—believing what they want to believe—that this time the 
Republicans can win with anybody. If they can win with anybody, 


' then they can win with Taft, and if they can win with Taft then 


no need to bother about Eisenhower. In this situation, it was clear 
that even this long in advance of the nominating convention, more 
and more delegate strength was moving into the Taft camp; there- 
fore it was essential to get General Eisenhower into the act sooner 
than Taft, simply to keep Taft from getting the nomination 
sewed up before the Eisenhower campaign even got started. 

_ By making it clear that he will accept the Republican nomina- 
tion, should it be offered him by the convention, and thus becoming 
an avowed candidate, General Eisenhower has given the campaign 
on his behalf a great impetus. His backers, however, are still not 


comipletely happy, for the General’s statement that he will not. 


ask to be relieved of his present command to campaign, and that — 


he will not take part in any pre-convention activities, makes it 
more difficult for “Ike” to spell out his political views in advance 
of the convention, and thus allows his opponents, notably the pro- 
Taft faction of the Republican Party, to say that Eisenhower’s 
spokesmen are asking people to buy a ‘ pig in a poke’. Also, if 
Eisenhower does persist_in his plan not to return to the United 
States before the convention, it would then be rather difficult for 
him to make the pre-convention trades and job promises that are 
the customary incident to the lining up of delegate votes before 
and during any American political convention.—Home Service 
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Land of Sealed Frontiers 


FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER on Albania 


F all the unnatural situations produced in Europe by the cold 
war, Albania’s is certainly the strangest. And it is an unsatis- 
factory situation from almost every possible point of view. 
For Yugoslavia arid Greece, Albania is an uncomfortable 
neighbour: a source of hostile propaganda, a base for saboteurs and 


- spies, and the instigator of constant incidents along their frontiers, 


For Italy, she is a once valuable trading outlet now completely closed. 
For the Russians, their small bridgehead on the Adriatic is strategically 
useless, economically bankrupt, and politically most unstable. And as 
for the unfortunate 
Albanians themselves, 
for them living stan- 
dards can seldom in 
their history have been 
lower or political op- 
pression so severe. 
Apart from all this, 
Albania as she is to- 
day could—in my 
view at least—cause 
very dangerous trouble 
in the Balkans in the 
not-so-distant future. 

But all these things 
I found out only after 
I had started on my 
6,000-mile journey of 
investigation; a jour- 
ney which took me 
from London through 
Paris and Rome, down 
to the Italian Adriatic 
coast, back again 
through Trieste, to 
Belgrade, and on 
round the Albanian 
frontier from Monte- 
negro in the north to Epirus in the south. Then down to Athens 
and back again to London. And what first roused my curiosity, 
and decided me to go to all these places and see all the people I 
could from whom I might learn something about present-day Albania, 
was first the remoteness of the country (remoteness in every sense 
of the word) and second the fact that, for at least five years, the 
outside world has been allowed to know almost nothing of what is 
going on there. 

That applies about equally to the non-communist world and to the 
countries in the Soviet orbit. And, of course, it is not an accident. Of 
all Russia’s European satellites, Albania is today the most carefully 
shut off. She has no relations of any sort—not even formal diplomatic 
relations—with any non-Cominformist country, except Italy and France. 
Her land frontiers are completely sealed: at the Yugoslav end, since 
the Tito-Cominform split of 1948; at the Greek end, since the last 
defeated Greek communist guerrillas fled back there for sanctuary in 
1949. The Albanian Adriatic coast is almost as dead. And even with 
the other Russian-dominated states—from the nearest of whom she is 
isolated by 100 miles of hostile Yugoslav Macedonia—Albania now has 
very little contact. For example, there is only one weekly aeroplane from 
the outside world. It comes from Russia and it is allowed to fly in by 
the Yugoslavs only on condition that it stops at Belgrade and brings 
them their diplomatic mail from Moscow. Then there are about five 
ships a month from the Black Sea, some of them tankers to take away 
Albanian oil; a very occasional steamer from Gdynia in Poland, and a 
motor caique which goes about every twenty days to Trieste for cargoes 
in transit from Czechoslovakia. And that is all. With the west the only 
links maintained are by an old Italian tramp steamer, the Otranto, that 
calls once a month for a few hours at Durazzo, at the request of the 


The mountains of Albania seen from Greece 


Italian foreign office, with a diplomatic courier and his bags. The only 
cargo that ship has ever carried, the owners told me at Bari, was the 
remains of the Soviet exhibit at last May’s International Fair at Milan. 
And that consisted, so they said, largely of caviar. 

As for visitors to Albania, there have been none since 1946. except 
for a few carefully chosen communist delegates to party congresses and 
celebrations. And even then the Albanian Government seems to show 
a marked preference for Chinese, Mongolian, and other Asiatic guests 
less likely, perhaps, than Europeans to be shocked by what they see. 
Needless to say, my 
~. own application for a 
. visa was _ brusquely 
refused when I asked 
for one at the Albanian 
Legation in Rome— 
or, to be more accu- 
rate, I was refused 
permission even to 
apply. So I had to rely 
on other sources of 
information, of which 
I found rather more 
than I expected, rang- 
ing from ministers, 
diplomats, _ officials, 
intelligence officers, 
and United Nations 
observers, to some 
hundreds of Albanian 
refugees, to whom I 
was given access, some 
of them only a few 
hours after they had 
escaped into Yugo- 
slavia or Greece. Gra- 
dually piecing their 
evidence together, one 
built up a fairly complete picture of what is happening inside Albania. 

First of all, what are the reasons for all the extraordinary secrecy 
—extraordinary.even by Soviet standards—which now surrounds the 
Albanian People’s Republic? The first I think is its isolation from the 
rest of the Soviet bloc. It is the only Russian satellite without land 
contact with any other Cominformist country. It is living in a state of 
siege, and that makes its present rulers particularly sensitive to outside 
interest. Then there is the fact that the present political set-up at Tirana 
is highly unstable, even compared with other People’s Democracies, 
shaken as they are by frequent purges. And, finally, there are the 
appalling economic conditions in which the Albanians are condemned 
to live. 

I know that stories of hunger and poverty from behind the Iron 
Curtain are now so commonplate that one miserable refugee’s tale 
sounds very like another’s. And I should find it difficult, anyway, to 
describe adequately those hungry, frightened Albanians I talked to in 
Greek and Yugoslav frontier villages. Most of them were peasants— 
but there was also a smattering of others: teachers, engineers, and so 
on; one or two disillusioned Communist Party members, and a good 
many army deserters—officers as well as men. Altogether about 5,000 
Albanians have sought sanctuary in Greece, and, according to official 
figures, another 5,000 in Yugoslavia, though there may well be more. 
The first thing that surprised me was how many of these refugees had 
escaped, leaving all their family and dependants behind—an extra- 
ordinary thing for a Balkan peasant to do. When I asked one of them, 
a man from southern Albania, how he had brought himself to take 
so unnatural a decision as to abandon his wife, sister, and three young 
children, he told me he had left his village after being threatened with 
prison by the local party secretary because—and it is the usual reason 
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—he had been short on his forced-delivery quota of agricultural 
produce. And he added: ‘If I’d gone to gaol, my family would have 
starved. Now, when it’s known that I’ve escaped—as it soon will be— 
our house will probably be seized and they will all be deported to 
forced labour. There at least they may be fed’. And then he went on 
to explain that if he had tried to bring them over with him, the whole 
party would certainly have been caught or shot by frontier guards. But 
sometime’ large parties do get over. The day I got to Djakovica—at 
the Yugoslav end of the frontier—twenty-seven arrived, including five 
women, six children, and thirteen armed men. They had walked all 
the way from Puka, in the centre .of north Albania, taking four days 
and four nights, and they had fought a thirty-minute gun battle with 
Albanian patrols before they crossed the demarcation line. 


Steady Flow of Refugees 

The rate of these escaping refugees always goes up at harvest time. 
But there is a steady flow right through the year, and the reports they 
give are always very much the same: fierce political oppression, large 
numbers of people in prisons and labour camps, constantly deteriorating 
conditions, and a certain amount of active resistance carried on by 
small groups of armed guerrillas—perhaps altogether 1,500 or so—up in 
the hills. And then, of course, they start talking about the Russians. 
In fact, it is only since 1948 that direct Russian influence has been the 
dominating factor in Albania. At the beginning of the war, it was not 
Russian but Yugoslav emissaries, from Marshal Tito, who reorganised 
the then small Albanian Communist Party, and later guided and helped 
the partisan movement to develop. When the occupation ended—by 
which time the partisans had eliminated all effective political opposition 
and destroyed the last nationalist resistance groups—Albania’s new 
communist government, headed by Enver Hoxha, became in fact the 
satellite of a satellite. What I mean is that the relationship between 
Tirana and Belgrade was very like that which existed, before the split, 
between Belgrade and Moscow. Large numbers of Yugoslav advisers 
and technicians arrived to take up posts with the Albanian army, the 
industries—such as they are—and the administration. A customs union, 
and interchangeable currencies, were established. And Yugoslav loans 
and credits made up more than half the total Albanian budget. 

But under the surface there seems, even at that time, to have been 
a good deal of friction between the Albanian and Yugoslav leaders. 
The former resented their subordinate status, and the latter became 
more and more irritated by what they regarded as Albanian incom- 
petence and perpetual intrigues. When the Cominform resolution finally 
expelled the Yugoslav Party in July 1948, Enver Hoxha and his col- 
leagues—or at least most of them—seem eagerly to have grasped at 
the chance of throwing off their association with Belgrade. They cal- 
culated, perhaps, that henceforth they would be directly responsible to 
Moscow—the fountain head of all truth and knowledge—and that, in 
any case, Moscow happened to be conveniently remote, and they would 
therefore have a good deal more real independence. So the frontier was 
closed, Marshal Tito was denounced as a ‘ colonial exploiter’, one or 
two deviationists, notably Koci Xoxe, the former vice-premier, were 
liquidated as suspect Titoites, and the Yugoslav advisers were sent 
packing. Then the Russians moved in to take their place. And the part 
they now play in Albanian affairs was rather neatly illustrated for me 
by a young apprentice from Elbasan who told me a story I also heard 
from several other sources. ‘In 1944’, he said, ‘ three portraits used 
to hang in every office, shop, and public place: Tito, Enver Hoxha, and 
Stalin. After 1948 Tito came down and only Enver Hoxha and Stalin 
remained. But today, in most of these places, you will find only one 
picture: the portrait of Marshal Stalin now hangs by itself ’. 

And, in fact, it seems certain that Enver Hoxha is at the moment 
suffering an eclipse. He became prime minister in 1944, having made 
his name as the chief partisan leader; and at forty is still the youngest 
head of any communist state. In pre-war Albania he taught in a 
secondary school. Now, though he is still the nominal leader, his place 
seems more and more to be taken by another prominent ex-partisan, 


‘who originally trained to be an officer in King Zog’s army, was then 


cashiered, and fought in the Spanish civil war—Lieutenant-General 
Mehmet Shehu. He is now credited with being the man the Russians 
work through. 

At the present time there seem to be between about 500 and 1,000 
Russian advisers in Albania; army officers, administrators, and tech- 
nicians. These figures are very much lower than most of the published 
estimates given in the western press. And the functions of these Russians 
are also, I think, a good deal less dramatic than some of the stories, 


published under date-lines from Belgrade or Trieste, would imply. 
There have been tales, for example, of how big Soviet bases on the 
Adriatic are being built up, of international brigades of communist 
volunteers training in Albania, and so on. In fact there is no real 
evidence of anything of the kind. On the contrary, the Russians have 
no troops, no aircraft, and no naval units in Albania. There are no 
bases there of any sort (the submarine station at Sasseno seems to be 
pure fiction), and even the Albanian Army is very inadequately 
equipped. (It is also shockingly badly clothed, as I saw for myself, 
but that is a detail.) : : 
These facts—and personally I have no doubt about them—lead me 
to believe that the Russians themselves have recognised that, so long 
as Yugoslavia stays outside the Soviet orbit, Albania is indefensible in 
the case of a major conflict in Europe. She is wide open to land invasion 
from Yugoslavia and Greece, to attack by sea from Italy, and to air 
attack and airborne landings from all three directions. And if that 
happened, everyone I spoke to seemed to agree that Albanian resistance 
would probably not last, at the most, more than a very few days. The 
Russians appear to have accepted that situation, and to be prepared to 
pull out as quickly as they can should the occasion arise. In the mean- 
time, the main object of their policy seems to be to do just enough 
to maintain the present situation—to keep the existing regime in power 
—with the least possible expenditure of effort. The economic aid they 
and the satellites are sending into the country is, as I have already 
indicated, extremely meagre. They are taking out a substantial propor- 
tion of Albania’s own few resources—oil, minerals, and even some 


grain—and they seem to show relatively little interest in projects for. 


industrial and agricultural development to which, elsewhere, they give 
such great publicity. Their one prime motive, in fact, seems to be to do 
just enough to avoid, for as long as possible, a collapse of the present 
Government, because of the disastrous psychological effect that would 
have on the other Soviet-dominated countries; but they do nothing more. 

But is that Government in fact likely to collapse? As things now 
are, despite its own internal instability, I think it might remain 
indefinitely in control. Although all the exiled Albanian leaders I met 
in neighbouring countries agreed in saying that only very slight pressure 
from outside—and a clarification, as they called it of the policies of 
other governments—would quickly bring it tumbling down, with the 
help, they claimed, of the overwhelming majority of the Albanian 
people. Certainly the Albanian exiles were right in drawing my attention 


to the policies of other governments, to the effect they have on the. 


situation inside Albania, and to the very serious trouble which—so it 
seems to me—they might cause in the future. I am not referring here 
so much to the alleged activities of which the Albanian communists and 
Radio Tirana are constantly complaining—the dropping of leaflets by 
foreign aircraft, the infiltration of foreign-sponsored agents and so on— 
as to more overt matters. 


Allegations against Marshal Tito 


For example, official Greek policy still lays claim to northern Epirus, - 


as the Greeks call it—the area of southern Albania which they say, 
on ethnical and historic grounds, rightly belongs to Greece. In Yugo- 
slavia, on the other hand, there is a Free Albanian Council, established 
some months ago at Prizren, composed of exiles pledged to the libera- 
tion of their country and influenced, to some extent at least, one assumes, 
by the Yugoslav Government. Today that Government publicly pro- 
claims a hands-off policy as far as Albania is concerned, and in Belgrade 
leading party members assured me that any interference in the internal 
affairs of Albania on their part would provide a perfect excuse for 
Russian-sponsored action against Yugoslavia, an excuse they have no 
intention of giving. But, even so, the Albanian Government makes great 
play with the allegation that with 800,000 minority Albanians living in 
the Kossovo-Metohija district, on Yugoslav territory, the long-term 
ambition of Marshal Tito and his colleagues is to incorporate a new, 
greater Albanian Republic into the Yugoslavia federation. 

The third of Albania’s neighbours, Italy, is also showing close interest 
in Albanian affairs. The Albanian Communists claim that the majority 
of the foreign-sponsored agents they have captured were sent in, so 
they say, by the Italians. In any case any move from Greece or Yugo- 
slavia would produce an intense Italian reaction. Finally, the United 
States and British Governments—though the former seems to take a- 
special interest in the Albanian National Committee established in exile’ 
at New York and Rome—appear to have no clear-cut policy at ail. 

All these confused and: to some extent conflicting attitudes of 
Albania’s neighbours—and the apparent lack of policy here and in 
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Washington—are bad, I think, for two reasons. First, because they 
provide the present Albanian Government with the argument that Enver 
Hoxha and the Russians are the only bulwark between the Albanian 
people and the destruction of Albania’s independence. And that is an 
argument which (however exaggerated it may seem to us) certainly does 
attract a good deal of reluctant acceptance inside the country. Much 
more important, however, is the danger that if serious unrests were to 
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break out inside Albania at any time—and there are, as I have said, 
already guerrillas fighting in the hills now—then rival foreign interests 
might collide. That may seem only a remote danger: perhaps it is. 
Certainly there are plenty of still more alarming situations in the world 
to attract the attention of diplomats and politicians. But the Balkans are 
of great significance to the free world and, for that reason, if for no 
other, Albania is a place well worth watching.—Third Programme 


The Future of the Steel Industry 


By P. W. S. 


HE Government’s argument about the steel industry runs, I 
think, roughly like this: the nationalisation of the industry 
was unnecessary, it was even against the best interests of the 
steel industry and the country. Nationalisation has hardly had 
time to entrench itself; it can be undone witkout’a painful surgical 
operation. In fact, by undoing it the industry will not /have to suffer 
from the kind of surgery which the National Corporation is believed 
to. have planned. So the Government has announced that the iron and 
steel businesses. which- were nationalised last -year are to go back to 


-private ownership. At the same-time,*the whole iron and steel industry is 
to be supervised by a Steel Board,-with members representing Govern- 


ment, managements, work-people, and consumers. Assuming that this 
happens, the main question: I should like to answer is how such a 
system of control might work and what we may expect it to achieve. 

Detailed proposals have not yet been published by the Government, 
but there is no doubt that prices and capital development are the two 
spheres where public control is required. We have had a tight control 
of iron and steel prices since 1932. In fact, some of us think that steel 
prices have comé to be too severely held down. In 1932 the industry 
was given a fairly substantial tariff so that it might reorganise itself, 
free from the dumping competition which was strangling it from abroad. 
It was then encouraged by the Government to establish machinery for 
the fixing of prices, but industry and Government alike recognised that 
collectively fixed prices must be controlled in the public interest. The 
system of price fixing has gradually developed since then, but it has 
always been under the supervision of a public authority—at present, 
the Ministry of Supply. Broadly, prices are based on average: costs; 
very high cost producers are excluded. This system was developed 
originally so as to ensure that the industry did not exploit its new 
security by taking unreasonable profits. As it has worked out, it has had 
a more dynamic advantage as well. Only especially. efficient or up-to-date 
businesses can make relatively high profits, and, to go on making them, 


~ they will have to retain their favourable position on the ladder of costs. 


Prices have, therefore, acted as a strong spur to individual businesses 
to get their costs down and keep them down; which will tend to force 
prices to lower levels than they would reach otherwise. 

At present the nationalised corporation does not control prices. It 
covers only part of the whole industry, and the businesses which it 
owns formally appear as individuals-in the negotiations which settle 
prices. As I have said, control is vested in the Minister of Supply and 
he supervises the whole process. Subject, perhaps, to his retaining final 
authority, the proposed Board would be very suited to take over the 


detailed functions which his Ministry has had so far. It should have— 


strong representation both of the Government and of consumers. 
Perhaps we have all become a little sceptical about the place of 
ordinary consumers in industrial management. In the case of the steel 


“industry, however, its consumers are largely business men, with an expert 


background from which to assess questions of quality and price..Not 
only will consumers be able to take some’ part in technical discussions : 
the nature of the steel industry, and the skills of its workers, mean that 
their members, too, will be able to play a very useful part on the Board. 

Coming now to capital development, the second sphere for public 
control, I should say that I am using the term to mean replacing plant 
and equipment and adding to them, so as to stay up to date and ‘keep 
pace with the growth of demand. Two questions arise—control over the 


~ amount and type of development which the industry is carrying out, 


and control over exactly where that development is to take place. 
Control over total development seems necessary on several grounds 


ANDREWS 


but especially as helping to solve the well-known problem of smoothing 
out the ups and downs of the trade cycle, by restricting total capital 
investment in booms, whilst stepping it up in slumps. The steel industry 
usually carries a large investment programme; so to smooth this would 
help the larger problem. The Board’ must also control where capital 
development should take place. The steel industry is heavily concen- 
trated in particular ‘areas, so employment in some places is very 
dependent. upon, the local steelworks..Any changes in the location of 
steel production may; therefore, land us in all the problems of move- 
ment of labour and of filling local employment gaps-which we found so 
difficult to handle before the war. ao = 

This -will not mean setting up a big new apparatus to administer 
those controls. Indeed, the machinery for it is already in existence. All 
that is needed is the power vested in the Board to fix limits to the total 
capital expenditure and the right to be consulted about every project 
over, say, £150,000. In fact, the industry’s huge capital deve’opment 
programme since the war has been guided in just this way, with the 
Ministry of Supply, working through the industry’s own Federation, 
limiting totals and vetting details. Again I see no reason why the 
proposed Roard should rot take over the Minister’s function. 

You may say that these are negative controls based essentially on the 
power to forbid something. One may easily stop a horse drinking, but, 
if one wants to make him drink, the horse has a proverbial advantage. 
Here, theshorse is a private business. The Board will, after all, be con- 
trolling private businesses, and if such businesses are to stand the costs 
of their own development, then, I agree, each must have the ultimate 
right to refuse to actin a way which it thinks positively unwise. How 
serious is this as an obstacle to the Board. being the positive power it 
should be? Before answering this question, -I urge that we should forget 
ideas that the-steel industry has, been made up of perversely inefficient 
business men: sitting back on-safe profits and indifferent to the national 
interest. I-have already shown that the price-fixing system works the 
other way. Also I do think we should recognise the way the industry 
went ahead after the tariff with the task of re-equipping itself and 
laying down modern plant. The past war was largely fought on the 
basis of the capital equipment which the industry had achieved by 1939. 
Our cheap steel today also shows how-effectively the industry has re- 
organised itself under these controls. For our steel zs cheap. American 


and Belgian steels cost about one-third more than ours, while German 


prices are about one-fifth above ours. Nor-is it true that the industry 
had no social conscience. Steel businesses were fully alive to the problem 
of the depressed areas. Richard Thomas did stay in South Wales instead 
of moving to a lower-cost area in the Midlands, and Workington was 
kept alive by money which could have been used profitably elsewhere. 
What about Jarrow? There, before building a large new steel plant, 
the promoters wanted competing firms to guarantee their market. We 
can understand their refusal, in the situatio: in 1935. The promoters’ 
caution suggested that the guarantee would be at the expense of their 


‘ own markets and of employment in what were traditional steel areas. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. These are rot knock-down argu- 
ments against nationalisation: strictly considered, they are not relevant 
to that question. But they are relevant to any tendency to regard steel 
as an-especially perverse and un-co-operative private industry. On the 
view I take of the industry’s past, I suggest we should not overlook 
the strength which even these negative powers will give the proposed 
Board. If a ma. ** trying to-do something, you.can easily get him-to 
look seriously at your positive proposals when you can effectively veto 

(continued on page 99) 
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Changing Values 


N a recent comment in a Sunday newspaper Don Salvador de 

Madariaga made a remark to the effect that limpidity was the 

highest quality to be sought in a historian. Maybe we should not 

all agree with that, but nevertheless it is a virtue necessary in 
those historians who wish to make their findings known to the general 
reading public and one that used to be neglected by academic writers 
who were then annoyed to discover that hacks masquerading as his- 
torians sold spurious goods on the open market. Fortunately the 
situation has improved since the war: great historians nowadays con- 
descend to instruct the multitude, and those writers on history who are 
not attached to the universities try as a rule to obey or at least to pay 
deference to university standards. Among exponents of historical 
limpidity few have equalled or indeed touched Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
and it is gratifying to see that, now a veteran servant of Clio, he has lost 
nothing of his art: for what he had to say’as President of the English 
Association in a recent address on English literature and its readers*, 
he said clearly, sensibly, and truly. 

He had three points to make. The first is that we must not worry 
because values change with each generation. In his own generation the 
famous Victorian writers held the field, including Stevenson and 
Scott, Carlyle and Macaulay, Tennyson and Browning, Hardy, and his 
own especial favourite, Meredith. We may perhaps recognise a change 
in taste beginning with the ‘ Bloomsbury group’ whose outlook was 
excellently described by the late Lord Keynes. After the war of 1914- 
19*8 this changing outlook was crystallised among another generation 
who read deeply in Joyce, Aldous Huxley, and T. S. Eliot, and whose 
taste in fiction had first been met by Dorothy Richardson. Then in the 
*thirties there was a movement of feeling away from the original 
‘ debunking’ of the ’twenties towards a revolutionary fervour. Now in’ 
the fifties new heroes are arising, perhaps in poetry rather than in 
fiction, while the present. younger generation probably looks with a 
more tolerant eye upon the writings of the Victorians, for their works 
-are no longer forced on the young by their fathers. Dr. Trevelyan is 
aware of the shifting sands. But he does right to remind us that ‘ the 
fashion of the age in which you live is just as likely to be an indifferent 
guide to true opinions about literature as were the fashions of previous 
ages .. . which we now find inadequate ’. 

The second point that Dr. Trevelyan makes is that for a full appre- 
ciation of past English literature some acquaintance with the, social 
and political history of England is essential, all the more so since the 
modern reader is usually weak in his knowledge of the Bible and the 
classics: Lord Macaulay, for instance, oace said that ‘no one should 
set up as a critic of English literature who has not got the Bible at 
his finger’s end’. The spread of scientific education that pays little 
regard to the humanities, and the expansion of the ‘ modern sides’ at 
schools in the past thirty years has certainly reduced these attainments 
and no doubt the old may feel inclined to think that future generations 
will be incapable of reading English literature at all. That, in fact, is 
Dr. Trevelyan’s third point. For he concluded his address with this 
observation : 


Even if (as we hope, but do not yet know) the future civilisation X 
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What They Are Saying 
Broadcast comments of the Churchill-Truman talks 


THE TALKS BETWEEN Mr. Churchill and President Truman were the 
main subject discussed last week. Comment quoted from the American 
press was varied. The Washington Post was not very enthusiastic on 
the results achieved: 


The best that can be said of the Truman-Churchill meetings is that 
they apparently restored warmth and frankness which had been sadly 
lacking in the later years of the Labour Government. . . . In the entire 
communiqué there is precious little to cheer except, perhaps, the last 
sentence: ‘ We are resolved to build an Atlantic community, not only 
for immediate defence, but for enduring progress’. We look to Mr. 
Churchill’s address to Congress next week to develop this inspiring 
theme and to prove that Anglo-American thinking has, in truth, risen 
above the level of platitudes. 3 


The New York Times was quoted for the belief that the communiqué 
opened up the possibility of going beyond the military concepts of 
N.A.T.O. to the wider field of a confederation of free western nations. 
If this be so, continued the paper: 


“we are seeing the creation of one of the truly grand alliances of 
history, and if Winston Churchill can crown his glorious career by 
speeding it on its way he will have reason for such satisfaction as has 
come to few men in the course of human affairs. To keep the record 
straight, however, it would be important to stress the part that the late 
Ernest Bevin played on the British side in exactly the same role., 


The same newspaper emphasised the communiqué’s reference to the 


identity of views between Britain and the U.S.A. on Middle East policy, 
and pointed out that the Arab States and Persia would do well to ponder 
over the meaning of the phrase ‘ complete identity ’. 

A Cairo broadcast, on the other hand, declared that the communiqué 
contained nothing of any interest for anyone in Egypt or elsewhere in 
the Middle East. However, the Cairo commentator continued : 

The Americans are blindly following the British imperialistic men- 
tality to an extent which ignores the simplest facts of the present situa- 
tion. Among these facts is that British imperialism is responsible first 
and last for the disturbance of the security and lack of stability in Egypt 
and the Middle East. Let the British and American leaders talk as much 


as they like: they will be seriously mistaken if they think there is one 


person in Egypt who would rely on their meetings, statements, agree- 


ments and such-like for the realisation of the demands of the Nile Valley 

—namely, unity and full evacuation. : 

From Australia, editorial comment was quoted as showing particular 
interest in that part of the communiqué which referred to south-east 
Asia, and welcoming the invitation to Australia and New Zéaland to 
take part in the Washington Conference on the defence problems of this 
part of the world. The first task of the conference, said the Sydney 
Morning Herald, must be to agree on concerted action in the event of 
a Chinese threat to any part of the south-east Asian perimeter. 

From France, the press was quoted as generally taking the view that 
if more was not forthcoming at the Washington talks, it was because 
Britain refuses to align herself with European unity. However, the 
majority of the French press was primarily concerned with the new 
government crisis in France./The New York Times would seem to be in 
agreement: it spoke of the ‘dismay which French politicians bring to 
all France’s friends in the west’: 

It is hard to avoid an element of exasperation ‘as one watches govern- 
ment after government going down at the crucial moment, over issues 
that are often trivial even though they mask profound social and econo- 
mic maladjustment. 

Broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite states maintained that the 
fall of the Pleven Government was due to the French people “ having 


had-enough of the enslavement of the American imperialists’, According © 


to Budapest radio, the French government’s fall ‘ marks the success of 
the unity of French workers’; while the Polish radio maintained that 
only the Communist Party could lead France out of her difficulties. The 
Polish radio also—like communist broadcasts in general—maintained 
that the Churchill-Truman talks had been a ‘ complete fiasco’ and had 


proves on the balance better than the old civilisation, it will at best be_ only deepened -Anglo-American divergences. This was in line with 


deficient in many things of value that were there in the past. 


On one matter at least we may feel assured: that if a new culture and 
a new religion replace the western civilisation founded on the classics 
and Christianity, it will be fortunate if it finds as lucid an exponent 
as Dr. Trevelyan. 

* Published by the O.U.P. 3s. 6d. 


the general theme in Moscow broadcasts that dependence on the U.S.A. 
lay at the root of Britain’s present economic crisis, and that if only 


Britain and the other western countries would throw off their bondage 


to America, and instead turn eastwards and trade with Russia and 
eastern Europe, they would regain their “ independence ’ and prosperity. 
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Did Vou Hear That? 


SPEAKING STONE 
‘ T HAVE SEEN, Rouen Cathedral at three different times in my life’, said 
GEORGE GODWIN in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ and yet it is true to 
say-that I’have looked at it but once: I was a boy of ten when I first saw 
Rouen from the west. I had come by cycle from the very pleasant 
little riverside market town of Duclair. And I can recall the cathedral 
as I saw it then after speeding down the steep and winding hill to the 
rough pavé of the busy waterfront. I saw the cathedral often and yet 
did not see it at all. The second occasion came some fifteen years later. 
I was then a newly-gazetted subaltern on my way with several others 
from Havre to Arras. As I alone knew my way about the city I acted as 
guide. But we did not give a second thought 
to its architectural splendours. I remember 
only that we dined well and drank cham- 
pagne. My third impression was of a very 
different quality. Once more I descended 


time by rocking motor-coach. October sun-~ 
shine, strong as English August sun; was ~ 
bathing the panorama in a soft, warm light. 
It was late afternoon when I stood before 
the facade of the cathedral. This “was the 
third time I had seen the great fabric, but 
it was, also, the first time I had ever 
“looked” at it. =~ ; 

“Tt would be far beyond my power or my 
purpose to discuss this mighty monument 
from an architectural point of view. But 
what I would like to dois to attempt to 
convey to you something of the strange,. 
mysterious power that pours. forth from 
these stones—these stones that seem not. to 
have been worn and softened by six cen- 
turies of rain and wind, hot sun and winter 
frost, but by tears. a 

‘The facade of the cathedral faces west, 
and to the height of the main portal it is 
now boarded up for the repair of bomb 
damage. The lower part of the cathedral 


the Place. But above the soaring, richly 
carven facade, the massive towers of St. 
Romain to the north and that of the Butter 
Tower to the south—these’ received as a 
benediction the warm light of the setting sun 
which pinked the stone and made the whole 
glow. As I stood there on the crowded pave- 
ment, with the busy life of the city surging 
about me, I had the powerful illusion that 
the cathedral was alive: that it was alive 
and full of tragic sorrow. It was the total effect that was so over- 
whelming—the sensation that, in some mysterious way, the ancient 


_ building had received into its very stones the sorrows and the suffering 


of generations of men and women. 

“Tf all else perished from this earth, an intelligent being from some 
other sphere examining this mighty monument would have many clues 
upon which to make a picture of the nature and character of a 
vanished earth people. He might, for example, deduce a highly 
developed sense of form and a deep love of beauty; control of materials, 
and knowledge of their properties, and virtuosity in the use of tools. 


- And he might, as I so recently did, feel, beyond all this, that the 


created thing was more than the sum of its parts: that there had 
passed into these stones something of the spirit of the generations of 
craftsmen who shaped and assembled them. 

‘And now, once again, the men who have inherited the ancient 
crafts and, perhaps, the blood of those early craftsmen, labour in love 
upon the stricken stone. For these craftsmen of Rouen, who are now 
making good the damage done by war, are working in that same spirit 
of love and service, neither asking nor receiving any wage. They are 


The spire and richly carved towers of the cathedral 
dominating the roofs of Rouen 


working to restore what is, to them, their most precious heritage—the 
great cathedral whose time-worn stones now speak to. them as they 
spoke to their forefathers six centuries ago’. 


A DAFT EXISTENCE 

“I follow the road, and my address is—almost anywhere’, said JIM 
PHELAN in a talk in the North of England Home Service. ‘ You may 
know of me as a writer. But I am also a tramp. Mind you, I would say 
the two trades were the same, Gown at bottom, for every tramp in the 
world can tell a good story. That’s how he lives. Only instead of 
sending his story to an editor, he tells it to people along his road and 
gets paid for it that way. Every tramp is 
really a bit crackers—not much, but enough 
to make him different from other people. 
Something of a misfit; so that he cannot 
stand the pressure in the cities and gets out 
on the road: running away. Bui as soon as 
he comes out here, in the quiet and the 
loneliness and among the greea things; he 
gets time to think. More tHén that, he 
needn’t be afraid to think—the same black- 
bird will sing for him whether he is wise 
or foolish, and the heather will smell the 
same for him even if he is a failure. 

“So he shapes up his own story, the story 
of his life, partly to please himself and 
partly to please other people—so that they 
¢ will stand him his day’s expenses, as he 
- goes along the road. And. that -story is 

always true—at bottom. : 

‘ Then, in time, the-stories that were made 
for pleasure become the chief tools of the 
man’s trade, and he lives by telling them. 
That is true for every type of tramp— 
padder, postman, shuttler, mumper, and 
griddler. The padder only wants a couple 
of coppers from each person he meets—so 
he tells a neat short story to the general 
effect that he’s badly broke, and that is all 
—except that there will be a pathetic little 
twist to the story, at the end, which fetches 
a few pennies. But the postman is in a 
different category: fast and far, as the boys 
put it. You see, the postman may pass forty 
houses, at each of which he would be fairly 
sure to get sixpence, and then travel 150 
miles to call at one house—where he may 
get a pound. That is why the postman’s 
story has to be more convincing, more of a 
work of art you might say, than the padder’s 
or the mumper’s. The mumper just begs in the street: he does not need 
a long story for that. The padder’s yarn is a little more elaborate, and 
the shuttler’s story is always a terribly moving narrative. 

“You have heard a griddler often enough. It is the tramp. who 
“sings” in the street, making the most terrible noises, until you give 
him a penny to go away. The joke is that every griddler on the road 
really fancies himself as a singer. Some of them aren’t bad, either. 

‘Years ago the bards and troubadours used to sing for their supper. 
I tell you, every tramp in the world is in the entertainment business, 
as surely as Sam Goldwyn. He brings a breath of the road with him, 
a glimpse at a strange way of life. That is really why people furnish 
his sustenance, help him along the road. That is how I live and what I 
do. Of course, it’s a daft kind of existence. But it’s great fun’. 


BRITONS WILL BE BRITONS 

“ The results of an interesting public-opinion survey have been published 
in the press’, reported SAM POLLOCK in a talk in the B.B.C.’s Pacific 
Service. ‘The question asked the public was whether, if they had the 
means and the opportunity, they would emigrate from Britain. Seventy- 
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five per cent. of those over forty-five, and sixty per cent. of the younger 
people to whom the question was put, answered with a firm “ No ”— 
which could be a surprise to many whose views of conditions in Britain 
and the sentiments of its people have been acquired from what we may 
simply call certain quarters. 

‘The second surprising thing about the results of this poll was the 
country chosen by those who would emigrate if they had the chance: 
Australia was top; being the choice of a third of those asked, and New 
Zealand and Canada tied for second place. But that; I need hardly say, 
is not the surprise: what I, personally, did find startling was the fact 
that the United States came way down the list with only a thirtieth of 
the votes—which seems to me a most surprising reaction. Surprising 
and, on second thoughts, comforting: it seems that Britons prefer to 
remain Britons. It is also clear, from this survey, that the reasons 
impelling people to emigrate from oup over-crowded island are much 
the same as those which operated in the big days of emigration during 
the last century—another comforting thought, both for us here at home 
and for the peoples of the Dominions’. 


A NEW SOURCE OF FUEL 

Speaking in ‘Science Survey’, Lestiz T. MINCHIN said that ‘ the 
gases carbon dioxide and methane are often still to be found in coal, 
though for various reasons methane is the only one that has remained 
behind in any quantity, at any rate as far as most mines are concerned. 
This methane, adsorbed in the coal and in the adjacent rocks, is often 
at quite a @igh pressure, and as the coal is cut from the seam most of 
this gas comes out into the air of the mine, This methane, or “ fire- 
damp”, as the miners call it, is only too, well known, for it is one 
of the principal dangers that they have to contend with. 

‘Early in December I spent.a few days in the Saar Territory, going 
to a number of coal mines and seeing what was being done in this 
connection. The Saar Territory is only a small area, not as big as Kent, 
but it is full of coal mines and steel works and coke ovens, and is 
an important source of fuel for both France and Germany. During 
the past few years they have begun to extract methane from their coal 
seams; fifteen mines are producing gas in this way, although only six 
are making use of it, and when I was there they were very busy 
connecting up a new pipe-line from the Franziska colliery to a point 
some nine miles distant, where there were coke ovens which needed 
it as a fuel. At this mine some of the methane had been used for a 
year or two in boilers providing heat for the offices, water for the pit- 
baths, and so on; but this had only absorbed a fraction of the: total 
and the remainder had had to be blown to waste. With the new 
pipe-line this will be used instead of being wasted, and with this addi+ 
tion the amount of gas being produced for use in the Saar will have 
mounted to ‘nearly 3,000,000 cubic feet per day. This is equivalent to 
about 150 tons of coal, or 
to the gas requirements of 
a town the size of Dundee 
or Blackpool. . 

‘The amount of fuel 
one obtains in this way is 
useful, but perhaps not 
really sensational; it would 
not be much more than 
round about ten per cent. 
of the heat in the coal 
from a really gassy pit. 
Nevertheless, if you come 
to reckon the amount of 
total fuel resources existing 
in this form in the earth’s 
crust, you find it is quite 
considerable; it. has been 
estimated by one eminent 
authority as being about 
three times the total 
known reserves of. petro- 
leum. The amount given 
off by British mines each 
year is of the same order, 
in heat units, as the gas 
made in all the gasworks 
in the country. Talking of 
petroleum, I ought to 
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On their way to Australia and New Zealand at the end of this month Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh are to visit Kenya, where\they will receive the key of the hunting 
lodge that the people of Kenya gave them as a wedding present. This lodge, seen in the photo- 
graph aboye, which is 7,000 feet up on the slopes of Mount Kenya and surrounded by a 
magnificent forest full of wild animals, was recently described in ‘The Eye-witness’ by 
Robert Stimson, B.B.C. correspondent in Cape Town . 
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ably marine organisms in this case—and it has evolved, as coal has, by 
giving off methane. Large underground reserves of this “ natural gas” 
occur in many parts of the world and one only has to drill a hole down 
through the upper layers of the earth’s crust at the right place to get 
it gushing out. 

“Unfortunately there is not much petroleum or petroleum-methane 
under our soil, but there is a lot of methane in our coal measures and 
it looks as though we shall have to use that instead’. * 


NORWEGIAN ‘LUNATICS’ 


‘Every Norwegian you meet’, said Errtys ROBERTS in the Home 
Service, ‘tells you that Oslo is the second largest city in the world. 
I protested strongly when they told me and said I had always under- 
stood it was New York. But they said “Oh, no, it is Oslo”. And the 
reason was that the City Council had discovered that a lot of people 
living on the outskirts were enjoying all the amenities of the city 
without paying any taxes, so they brought them all in, willy-nilly. I 
gave way on that but said that of course London, where I came from, 
was the first largest city. But they said “Oh, no”, again. The first 
largest city is also in the south of Norway. It is called ‘Kongsberg, 
population 6,000, and the reason there is that when King Christian was 
shown a map and asked to define the city limits, he made a more 
lavish gesture than he had intended and brought in a nearby moor and 
mountain which made it a very large city indeed. ; 

“However, when I asked what were the churches and buildings one 
had to see in Oslo, they said, “‘ Oh, no, there aren’t any”. There was not 
a building in the place over 200 years old and why didn’t I go and 
look at the Kon-Tiki raft which must be about the most famous ship 
in the world at the moment and was kept in a wooden house on a little 
promontory in Oslofjord? 

‘The raft is about the size of a small sitting-room. It is made of 
tree-trunks lashed together with what looks like creeper. The sail had 
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mention that this, too, is a product of prehistoric living matter—prob- 
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gone but the bamboo shelter in the middle was there, looking a bit — 


decrepit. As I was examining it, a young man came in. He was short, 
neatly made and had an intensely amusing face. It was Knut Haugland. 
He was the Norwegian—do you remember?—who jumped off the raft 
and rescued one of the others who had fallen into the sea. He asked 
politely if I was staying long in Oslo. I said that I was leaving next day 
for Kirkenes. Kirkenes is the last town in Norway, a few miles from 
the Russian frontier and 500 miles inside the Arctic Circle. 
«“ Good heavens”, he said. “‘ What‘on earth aré you doing that for? 
Don’t you know they’re all mad up there? ” We both looked at him. 
This was one of the young men who had decided to sail clean across 
the Pacific Ocean on a raft which twelve different experts had told 
them would sink in less than twenty-four hours. I thought it would 
be quite interesting to 
meet people. whom he 
considered mad. ~ 

‘edith, telbtayouns, ne 
said. “During the war 
practically every house in 
that part of Norway was 
destroyed and the people 
all had to be evacuated to 
the south. Up there, in 
the summer, the sun shines 
all night and the. mothers 
can’t get the children to 
bed at all. In the winter, 
it’s so cold they have to go 
to bed in their overcoats. 
Nothing grows there. It is 
all rocks and icebergs. So 
when they came down here 
and saw what green fields 
‘and trees and warmth 
were like, we knew they 
would never go back. But 
did they? The moment 
the war was over, down 
they rushed to the shipping. 
offices and took the first 
boat home. Lunatics, every 


one of them” ’. 
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British Diplomatic Methods 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. NOEL ANNAN the other day gave a talk about British 

foreign policy*. It was astringent, provocative, contro- 

versial, and brilliant. It combined, in the charming 

Cambridge manner, great gifts of imagination with 

ingrained habits. of realistic precision. It was an excellent talk. In my 

own talk I do not intend to discuss British foreign policy: I intend to 

discuss British diplomatic methods, which are something totally 

different. -My first question must therefore be whether British methods 

-of diplomacy differ in any degree from those adopted by other civilised 

and powerful countries. I say ‘civilised’, since diplomatists who tell 

lies and seek to deceive are not civilised. I say ‘ powerful’, since the 

diplomatic methods imposed upon weak and parasitic nations are 

evidently not the same as those which Great Powers are, or Ss to be, 
privileged to adopt. 


Foreign Reverence 

‘I have often found that my own countrymen are startled and 
perplexed when foreigners inform them that British diplomatic methods 
are regarded by outside observers or historians as almost miraculously 
effective. Continental critics and admirers are united in the awe with 
which they regard the skill, persistence, and flexibility that our 
diplomatists, since the days of Castlereagh and Canning, have mani- 
fested in extracting advantage from the passions of less-dispassionate 
countries. They revere the continuity of British foreign policy, in the 
sense that they recognise that no sentimental loyalties or prejudices 
are ever allowed to interfere with our masterly handling of the balance 
of power. But they also revere the solid, impassive manner in which 
these quick alterations of system are effected, without for one moment 
any blushing of the cheek or any slight hesitation in our clear blue 
eyes. The less experienced among them attribute our deft gifts of 
manoeuvre to diabolical cunning, masquerading as stupidity. The more 
experienced realise that, even as our diplomatic strategy, or foreign 
policy, has been determined by geographical, political, and economic 
facts, so also have our diplomatic tactics been governed by what may 
appear to be empiricism but which is really an infinite capacity for 
adjustment to changing proportions of power. 

My main contention is that the merits of British diplomacy are 
founded upon the-guiding principle of common sense and upon the 
realisation that the art of negotiation between sovereign states is not 
so much a political, certainly not a military, art but a commercial art. 
Being a nation of shopkeepers we approach negotiation much as an old 
and potent banking firm would approach discussion with foreign com- 
mercial interests. We know that the basis of sound banking, as the 
basis of sound diplomacy, is the establishment of confidence and credit. 
We therefore have a congenital distrust of all such phrases as ‘ diplo- 
matic manoeuvre’, , diplomatic finesse’, ‘diplomatic bluff’, or 
* diplomatic triumphs ’. We know very well that there is no such thing 
as a diplomatic triumph. We know very well that there is no such 
thing as successful deception. We know that a sound and durable 
negotiation is one that results in each side obtaining something they 
want. m 

There can be in such an adjustment no victor and no vanquished. 
- We do not wish to leave behind us either the mortification of overt 
diplomatic defeat or the feeling that the other side has been outwitted. 
I am not suggesting that the success of our diplomacy has anything to 
‘do with moral consideration, except (and it is a powerful exception) in 
so far as we are deeply convinced that if you wish to be treated decently 
you must first behave decently yourself and-assume that the other side 
will follow your example. I am suggesting only that we approach the 
art of negotiation from the business point of view: we aim at 
negotiating contracts in ratifiable form which are of evident advantage 
to all parties and which may, since they are ultimately based upon 
mutual. interests, endure for, say, ten years. If, therefore, I emphasise 
the practical approach of British diplomatists to their task, if I insist 
that they aim at impressing their opposite numbers not with their 
PICNCIDESS their ingenuity, or their power but above all with their 
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reliability, I am emphasising what I really believe to be the particular 
quality, or method, which distinguishes British negotiation as practised 
by our own school of diplomacy, from that of other countries. 

I can best make my meaning clear to you by taking examples of 
other diplomatic methods. I shall contrast with our British mode the 
habits and methods adopted by American diplomacy, French diplomacy, 
and Italian diplomacy. I hope that those who have devoted any time 
to the practice, the art, or the study of international negotiation will 
agree with me on the whole that my distinctions are not illiterate and 
not far-fetched. . 

American diplomacy is, so to speak, a debutante, with all the eager 
shyness, the bright solicitation, of the sweetly innocent. American 
diplomatists suffer from four disabilities. In the first place, they are 
frequently appointed, as our new peers are appointed, for political 
services rendered to the party in power. They may thus have some 
sort of idea that, once they have finished their services abroad, they 
will return to the United States and once again play a tonic part in the 
politics of their own country. They often lack any intimate experience 
of the conditions or states of mind of foreign countries and they may 
desire, in the conduct of their missions, to adopt attitudes, or make 
public statements, such as will recall their existence to the memory of 
the readers of the local paper in Kansas City or Dayton, Ohio. 

In the second place, being conscious of their lack of experience, they 
may be all too suspicious of the foreign statesmen and diplomatists 
with whom they have to negotiate. In diplomacy extreme gullibility is 
always a better defect than extreme suspicion, which gets one nowhere 
at all. 

In the third place, American diplomatists are never quite able to 
discover what the foreign policy of their own Government really is. 
A British diplomatist is fortunate indeed in knowing that his chief is 
the Foreign Secretary and that this is the only ball on which his eye 
must keep. The American diplomatist is continually being distracted 
by having to glance aside to see what the newspapers are saying, what 
the White House is saying,-what the party managers are saying, and, 
above all, what is being said, and even thought, by the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee. All this, when one is several thousand miles away 
from Washington or Texas, is a most harassing preoccupation. 


\ 
American Missionary Attitude 

In the fourth place, the American diplomatist is hampered by the 
missionary spirit of his own countrymen. Always the American public 
incline to regard foreign affairs from the ethical, or missionary, point 
of view; they regard a policy as a sacred cause and all those who, for 
perfectly sensible or practical reasons, may differ from that policy as 
infidel and evil men. I am not suggesting that in dealing with the 
affairs of other countries the Americans invariably adopt the ‘ holier 
than thou’ attitude. On the contrary, I deeply admire the tact and self- 
control with which they manage to conceal their own righteousness. 
All I am suggesting is that the American diplomatist, in seeking to 
further the cause of peace and the rights and interests of his own 
countrymen, must be continually hampered and bewildered by this need 
of rendering unto God the things that are Caesar’s, of discovering, that 
is, a moral justification for what are intensely practical transactions. 
Please do not misunderstand what I am saying. I am not for one 
moment hinting that the Americans are hypocrites in their diplomacy: 
they are nothing of the sort. It is merely that they have got to discover 
some emotional or moral content for any policy they advocate: such 
contents, in almost every case, are almost certainly present; only it is 
a bore, when negotiating often with most cynical people, to have to 
remember all the time how terribly good one is. 

The French, on the other hand, being-extremely intelligent and 
precise, do not trouble overmuch about the deductive principles .of the 
art of negotiation. Their troubles, past and present, are more practical. 
They have to cope with the disadvantage that their governments are 
transitory and embarrassed phantoms, who flit precariously across the 
political screen. They have to consider the fact that the French people, 
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having been invaded by Germans three times in living memory, have 
their eyes fixed almost exclusively on the blue line of the Vosges. They 
are forced to realise that, mainly owing to internal divisions, it is no 
longer possible for any French government to pursue as ‘independent 
and consecutive a policy as that of Richelieu and his many successors. 
They are like people living in the stateliest of homes without sufficient 
income or sufficient servants to keep it up. They incline therefore to 
be rigid about past traditions and inhibited by present disabilities. 

I do not wish to dwell at any length upon Italian diplomacy. It 1s 
enshrined in the word combinazione. The Italians have always believed 
that they will succed in playing off one interest against the other, in 
acquiring by clever manipulation an influence and a power greater than 
their own physical sources could create. I do not wish to be hard on 
the Italians who have never yet obtained the government they deserved. 
All I can say is that their methods, although they have sometimes 
brought them immediate and temporary advantage, have in the end 
been disastrous. And why? Simply because they have not realised that 
the aim of diplomacy is to inspire confidence, and that once you start 
being clever you abolish all confidence. Nobody trusts a banking estab- 
lishment that repudiates its own cheques. 

You may ask me what I think about Soviet diplomacy? I am 
reminded of a conversation that took place at the Palace of Sans Souci 
at the end of Frederick the Great’s enjoyable and dangerous life. They 
were discussing the foreign policies, or systems, as they were then 
called, of the several powers. ‘ And how’, a guest asked, ‘ would your 
Majesty define the English system? ’ ‘ The English ’, snapped Frederick 
the Great, ‘ have no system’. Well, I should say much the same about 
Soviet diplomacy. ‘ The Russians’, I should say, ‘ have no diplomacy ’. 
They are very good at propaganda; they are excellent at polemics; their 
command of invective reminds one of the seventeenth century, but the 
art of negotiation is to them unknown. 

I have made these contrasting patterns so as to leave me with the 
gap in the jigsaw into which British diplomacy ought, with a little 
wriggling, to fit. It is not dependent upon the waves of public emotion 
and uplift to anything like the same extent as American diplomacy is 
dependent. The British diplomatist is not worried, as the-French diplo- 
matist is worried, by constant changes of personnel in his own Foreign 
Office, by the dread that the whole system may at any moment be 
reversed; by the appalling difficulty of combining the rigidity of an 
inherited system with the fluctuations and permutations necessitated by 
changes in the incidence of responsibility and power. He knows that he 
represents a very Great Power, even though other powers may have 
assumed the position of the real giants of the east and west. He knows 
that there really is such a thing as the continuity of British policy and 
that his job remains essentially the same whether Mr. Ernest Bevin or 
Mr. Anthony Eden be Secretary of State. He knows that his own 
political beliefs, connections, relations, and prospects have nothing what- 
soever to do with the rightful exercise of the task entrusted to him. He 
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knows, as the unhappy French diplomatist cannot know, that he is 
there, whatever happens, to carry on in the prudent defence of British 
tights and interests. = fee 

The British. diplomatist has never for one moment imagined that the 
art of negotiation has anything at all to do with the art of war. He 
knows that it is not his business to score off advefsaries, to aim at 
diplomatic triumphs, to exercise brilliant manoeuvres. He knows that 
clever diplomacy is always bad diplomacy and that what his chief 
desires above all is that he should be reliable, impassive, unexcitable, 
discreet, patient, accurate, and mild. He knows that he is not expected 
to show off or bluster. And therefore he bumbles along with his task 
like a rather slow-moving bee—but collecting all the time the pollen _ 
of confidence, the honey of sound business relations. Similarly, he knows 
that it is not consonant with the dignity of the old firm that has for 
so many centuries been established in Downing Street to make smart 
deals or clever contracts. The Italians assuredly have often been mast 
astute, and where has it brought them? The British diplomaust has 
often been so impassive as to be almost mummified, but at least he has 
never, never made mistakes like that. = : 

I hope I have convinced you, who also are partners in this nation of 
shop-keepers, that the art of negotiation, as viewed and perfected by 
generations of experienced and successful British diplomatists, has 
nothing to do with the religious missionary, the champion of a fading 
tradition, the military scientist, or the slick opportunist. It is just the 
old, solid business method of attracting clients by the reliability of your 
conduct and retaining their custom and esteem. Not very entrancing, 


. doubtless, not adventurous, glamorous, or fictional: just the daily round, 


the common task. You may ask at this stage whether ethics after all 
have nothing at all to do with it. Of course they have. You cannot gain 
confidence without honesty or keep your customers unless you are 
efficient, scrupulous, considerate, and kind. But your first aim is to be 
reliable. I believe that the reason why foreigners are puzzled by the 
fact that, in spite of all its apparent laziness and stupidity, British 
diplomacy has been on the whole so immensely successful, is that they 
have never caught on to the fact that with our acute commercial 
instincts we have placed reliability as the essential factor in all good — 
negotiations. ee. 5 

And why, you will then ask, have I said nothing about the new 
diplomacy, about U.N., Unesco, O.E.E.C., and all their numerous aunts 
and cousins? Why have I said nothing about the open diplomacy which 
we now enjoy and which brings international discussion to the very fire- 
sides of the electorate? Simply because all these, admirable theugh they 
may be, have nothing to do with the art of negotiation. Open covenants 
certainly: but not openly arrived at. You do not seriously expect me to 
suggest that our dear old British diplomacy should indulge in polemics, 
radio discourses, or negotiations by insult? No, the art of negotiation - 
remains unaffected by these inventions. It is the art of discovering an © 
equable exchange of interests between people who trust each other. 

: —Third Programme 


The Front-Line Feeling _ 


By JOYCE CARY 


Y dear Posterity,—I am talking this for record, and if 

there are gaps, that is because I am feeling my way. What 

I think you will notice chiefly in our newspapers is a great 

deal about the breakdown of civilisation and Christian 
values in the west, and of family life; prevalence of divorce, and so on 
—in fact, the disintegration of the west. 

I doubt very much if*we are in danger of a breakdown. What I 
suspect is that we are coming together again. Of course, there has been 
plenty of disintegration: we have been well bombed; we have been 
under war conditions for twenty years; we have either been bombed or 
threatened with bombs; and I think we have the front-line . feeling, 
even when we do not realise it. We are so used to it. But that feeling 
has very definite effects; and not only soldiers, but anyone who came 
through the blitz ought to know what that is—and it is certainly not 
disintegration. It is quite the other way. It is more like concentration: 
danger concentrates you, both in energy and feeling. Soldiers may 
grouse a good deal but they also have quite extraordinary powers of 


making the best of things, and of enjoying what you might call the 
simple and fundamental things of life. The front is a great place for 
friendship, comradeship; it places great value on things like generosity; 
there is a great deal of very serious talk; people make large state- 
ments about the world, and there are pretty strong political views. 
After a war you nearly always get pretty strong political movements. 
And, of course, nobody appreciates home and peace, and family virtues, 
like the front-line soldier. 

What I suggest is that it is just because of this front-line feeling 
that we are coming together again; and that this is a time, not of 
disintegration but integration. And I am not thinking now of the United 
Nations, and all the other international committees, but of something 
very much deeper. It is a drawing together on common fimdamental 
interests, and common feelings. For instance, we are told there is a 
revived interest in religion. It is not so much the Churches who report 
that, as teachers, publishers to a certain extent, and anybody who has 
anything to do with students. That is just what we would expect in 
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war time. In war time you always have a religious revival. But I think 
that this revival is only a small part of a much bigger movement which 
is, as yet, almost unconscious of its scope and drive; and that is because 
it is coming from a great many different places, very far apart, from 
roads that are more or less hidden from each other. For instance, both 
psychology and psychotherapy aré breaking up the materialist notion 
of life—that is their job. They have to follow the facts; and what they 
are studying, what the facts lead to, are things like will, and feeling, 
and the mind; things that you cannot put in a test-tube, and you cannot 
weigh. You cannot study self-confidence by taking it to bits. Morbid 
psychology especially, of course, has to study personality, and the in- 
tegration of the person. They ask why people have split minds. 

All these things have been studied by the Christian Churches for 
pretty well 2,000 years, and by religious philosophers probably for 
2,000 years before that. And the interesting thing is that some of the 
newest answers given by psychologists are very like answers given by 
those philosophers. They are really religious answers. But there are a 
- good many other movements too, which, as I think, are helping this 
development, which again are hardly aware of what they are doing. 
For instance, the poets and novelists who are using language, not for 
its surface-meaning, but its associations—symbolically. And the modern 
' philosophers, like logical positivists, who will tell you that words are 
too inaccurate,for proper logical argument. 


Words a Bad Guide 

All these people, again, are undermining the old rationalist and 
‘logical attitude towards life. What they are saying, in fact, is that mere 
-words are a very bad guide to the reality underneath words. It is 
surprising how often and unexpectedly you come up against this feeling. 
A couple of years ago I was with some technical students, and they 
-were asking questions which were: really about conduct, or, almost, 
metaphysics. I had been talking about books, and what we mean by 
saying that characters in.a book are real: they seem true. And this 
carried us. on to talk about character in life and common personality 
“everywhere—the characteristics that you find all over the world; 
-universal qualities in human nature. And quite unexpectedly a lecturer 
‘who was standing by said that for his part he did not believe in God 
and did not see the need to do it. None of us said anything for a moment 
-and then one of the students just went on with the discussion. We were 
‘not being rude: the reason was that we all saw that the man did not 
really know what we were talking about. We could not answer him 
“because he did not know what we meant. For him, God was simply a 
-word that he had set up: he had just labelled that part of life ‘God’ 
and put it on one side and forgotten about it. And the students had 
gone beyond the word—they even avoided it. I do not think any of them 
had used it, except that one. What they preferred was phrases like 
‘basic personality ’, or ‘ the nature of things ’, or even “ human nature ’. 
Human nature very often stands for God, nowadays, in this kind of 
discussion. 

I think that is also typical of this period—this feeling that problems 
_of conduct cannot be answered in terms of atoms and are not tied up 
with any special church or religious propaganda. These students are 
equal to being very suspicious of any propaganda. The immense impor- 
tance of this movement, as it seems to me, is that the real dis- 


integration of the west, which we talk about so much, is a very old , 


thing. It has been going on for pretty nearly 100 years, ever since the 
really big quarrel between science and religion which started in the 
eighteen-fifties when Darwin brought out his book. You can still see 
echoes of that quarrel in the newspapers. But it used to be a very, very 
bitter quarrel; it was so bitter that the best minds in the country could 
not keep out of it. They had to get in. They had to support their friends, 
even if they only supported perhaps with three-quarters of their minds. 
The rest of their mind was damaged. They were in the position of 
Falktand in the civil wars, who hated war and thought there was pretty 
well as much to be said for the Parliament as there was for the King. 
But when the war started he had to fight with the King, with his 
friends. He got killed quite soon, and he was glad to be out of the 
whole miserable business—it wrecked his life. 

You can say in fact that western civilisation has had a split mind 
for pretty nearly 100 years, so that it is quite time it did integrate. 
I daresay this integration will take a long time to show its effects. It 
is having effects now, but, they are Lardly recognised by the people who 
are being affected. A man does not notice if he is integrated. He does 
not notice if he is in good health, he takes notice only if he finds himself 
muddled, if he is apt to contradict himself, and if he is apt, for instance, 
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to run away from the big questions. But the big questions are very 
difficult to run away from. In war time, questions like ‘ What we are 
fighting for? * ‘ What is all the trouble about? ’ ‘ What do we want from 
life? ’ and so on, are what I call front-line questions about fundamental 
things, and it seems to me again that it is this same awareness of funda- 
mental things that is bringing about a quite new political integration 
on the very largest scale. I am talking about something now from its 
very earliest stage; I am taking a chance on it. But again, you— 
posterity—will not find it in the records. 


Reality under the Flag-Wagging 

When I was in India some years ago, an Indian Cabinet Minister 
said to me that of course he was a nationalist, like every patriotic Indian. 
India must have its independence—he was all for the fight. But then he 
suddenly burst out: ‘It is something we have got to get out of the 
way before we tackle the real job’; and he referred of course to the 
frightful poverty and over-population in some parts of the country. 
This was in the middle of a very bad time in India, in 1946,-and when 
he made this remark, he seemed all at once rather surprised and a little 
alarmed: there were some pretty extremist people there. And he looked 
round and went on to talk of the political struggle. But the feelings he 
had expressed, that nationalism was a kind of disease like whooping- 
cough which you had to get over before you grew up, is, I think, very 
widespread now. And I have noticed that in many other parts of the 
world the feeling is strong that poverty is the first enemy. That is 
what I call a front-line feeling—a feeling for the reality under the 
flag-wagging. 

People often talk about the wonderful time before the Kaiser war— 
the good old days of peace and security. But the truth is of course 
that that security was completely bogus. It rested on a chance balance 
of powers. You can say that it was the peace of a snow slope just before 
the avalanche. And if you look into the real history of the time— 
memoirs and letters—you will see that the intelligent men were perfectly 
aware of the insecurity. If you read Carlyle, Arnold, or FitzGerald, you 
will find they can never forget the enormous mass of poverty and 
ignorance that was overhanging the world then. They all expected a 
crash that was a good deal bigger than the crash we have had: they 
expected the complete ruin of everything—and I am not surprised, 
considering the conditions. In fact we can say that there is no possible 
security in the world until that mass of poverty has been dealt with. 

Of course, poverty is not a problem that is going to be solved quickly. 
It brings a whole lot of other enormous problems with it: problems of 
population, of capital equipment (that is a terrific economic problem; 
nobody seems to realise how big it is); of relative standards of living; 
of the competition between different standards of living; of 
immense political problems. But it is a key problem, and the great 
thing about a key problem is that, once you have recognised it, you are 
getting in the direction of solving it. It integrates your research. So that 
if we can say that for the first time in history all the governments are 
getting down to that problem, we can hope for a quite new kind of 
security. I do not mean by that personal security. There will always be 
plenty of luck and bad luck in human affairs; there will always be 
suffering and disaster. If you have freedom, you have got to have evil 
in the world—you cannot get away from it. All I am suggesting is 
that there will be security for the ultimate values. 


The Only Possible Security 

That is really the only possible kind of security that anybody can 
have at any time. But it is a very important kind of security because 
it is just the feeling that values are not secure which is, in my belief, 
beneath all the talk lately of disintegration and neurosis. 

Naturally you cannot expect people who feel that civilisation is going 
to smash to be at peace in themselves, and that is the fundamental 
security. The man who spends his life patching up what he believes to 
be a condemned building, does not set much value on his work or his 
life, and he does not care much about defending the building. The 
feeling that any civilisation is done for will go a long way to wreck it. 
And that is why I think it is so important that our own period of 
disintegration seems to be passing and that posterity will not have to feel 
that final insecurity of values—of a man’s work, of what he has put 
into his time. I cannot prophesy about your time, posterity, but I am 
trying to express the feeling of this time, which is that you may have a 
final security that we hardly realise.—Home Service 
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Thoughts on Coventry Cathedral _ 


By NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


NY architect might be called upon to design a church. Yet 
the job is fundamentally different from all others; for the 
simple reason that the church is the only building which 
serves spiritual needs exclusively. The function of the church 

building is to convert visitors into worshippers: that is—to put it as 
unemotionally as possible—to condition people to receive the message 
of religion. The architect tries to achieve that by architectural means. 
He creates volumes and spaces, he proportions walls, arranges axes, 
places heavy beams on massive columns or fragile vaults on slender 


shafts, and thereby hopes to evoke those feelings which to him are the . 


feelings of religion. 


Easier for the Thirteenth-century Designer 

I am deliberately using very guarded language in defining~ the 
process in the mind of the church designer today. In the thirteenth 
century his position was easier. Religious feelings were in him what 
they were in his clerical patrons and in the congregations which were 
to fill his cathedral. An idiom was available whose validity nobody 
doubted. Rheims followed Chartres, Amiens Rheims, and Cologne 
Amiens. What makes the job of designing a cathedral so immensely 


difficult nowadays, and made Mr. Basil Spence’s job at Coventry so ' 


difficult is just this: religion is not the same to all of us, and is very 


little to many of us. And architectural idiom does not mean the same 


to all of us, either. Some insist that we have one, some that we have 
not, some that we have several. So I owe you some remarks on two 
topics: on religion and on architecture. 

For religion, first, what I have to say is really an apology for Mr. 
Spence as well as for myself. I gather that Mr. Spence does not go 
to church every Sunday, and I am what you would call Chapel and 
not Church—certainly not C. of E. Can he therefore not design a cathe- 
dral, and should I keep my mouth shut about his design? I am not so 
sure. I am ready to listen to the argument that a cathedral, as such, 
can have its full significance only in a Catholic country; I mean, of 
course, a Roman Catholic country. The sweep of emotion which makes 
a medieval cathedral equally irresistible to farmers and tradesmen and 
the learned and sophisticated is lost when a country is divided in its 
religion, was perhaps lost when Europe grew up from the Middle Ages 
to the Reformation. Religion, it is no use denying it, has no longer 
the same central position in people’s hearts which it had 700 years 
ago, and, besides, much that we rightly call religion now, is no longer 
tied to the church building and indeed cannot be expressed in stone. 
That is why in this century of ours we shall never have cathedrals as fully 
representative of our minds and spirits as were Rheims and Lincoln. 

But that does not answer the doubts of those who would~deny 
Mr. Spence the right to design Coventry and me to think aloud about 
his design, because we are not as close to the spiritual content of the 


Church of England as, say, Sir Ninian Comper or Mr. Betjeman. How- , 


ever, once again, I am not so sure. Mr. Spence, as far as I can see, is 
treating his task with respect and humility, and I can promise you that I 
shall try here to do the same. 

To mention Sir Ninian Comper means to bring up the first of 
the architectural problems straight away. Sir Ninian, who is very old, 
would of course have designed-in the Gothic style as did Sir Giles 
Scott at Liverpool nearly fifty years ago, and as he was still going to 


do at Coventry. This ‘ choice of style’, to use Sir Giles’ own words, - 


had actually been recommended by the Harlech Commission for 
Coventry Cathedral in 1947. The Commission had. pronounced ‘ in 
favour of the Gothic tradition’ and against ‘the prevailing contem- 
porary manner ’. The Fine Art Commission then succeeded in reversing 
this recommendation, and has now given its blessings—its qualified 
blessings—to Mr. Spence’s design which, whatever you may call its 
architectural idiom, is not Gothic. But what should it be called? 
Modern? I would say, Yes. But to most people modern also means 
something that looks rernarkably different from Mr. Spence’s design. 

There are indeed a lot of little problems here. In trying to sort 
them out, let me start by putting things this way. The assessors of 


the Coventry competition must have expected designs of three types: 
Gothic, like Liverpool Cathedral; that modified, simplified, Semi- 
Medieval, which you can see, for instance, at Guildford Cathedral; and 
Modern, a bad term, which, in spite of Mr. Lancaster’s recent censures, 
I cannot dispense with, I cannot, because you all know exactly what 
I mean when I say modern—the style, so fervently defended on the 
air by Mr. Furneaux Jordan the other day, the style created by a few 


pioneers between 1900 and 1914, admitted to.this country between ~ 
1926 and 1933, and now universal for certain types of buildings, but _ 


not others. : 
‘For certain types of buildings, but not others’. There lies the rub. 

I will not argue here with those who simply hate the modern style, but 

one must take very seriously the objections of those who say that it is 


‘all right for a factory, an office-building, a block of flats, a school or 


a hospital, but not for a cathedral. As long as they merely try to defend 
the historicismi of the nineteenth century—Gothic for the church, 
Renaissance for your club, Moorish for the synagogue, Baroque for the 
theatre—we had better give them up, too. But if-their argument joins 
forces with that which I brought up earlier, namely, that the church is 


_ no longer in the centre of European thought, then it deserves a con- 


sidered answer. 

My answer would-be this: the architect may think, as I said before, 
that he can create the right mood in a church by purely architectural 
means. In fact, he cannot. Whatever forms he introduces release certain 
strong evocative or associational forces. Now it.is a fact that to most 
people (not to myself) the modern idiom is associated exclusively with 
work and with home, that is, one’s everyday existence. For very good 
reasons, of course; for it is only there that they have seen much of it. 
In that respect the Royal Festival Hall is immensely important. It has 
taught a great many people in this country for the first time that modern 
architecture can be festive on the highest plane and lift people out of 
their workaday mood. It is only one step from there to the church, but 
what a step—the step from the this-worldly to the other-worldly. 

That step has to be taken; any architect who belongs in his mind to 
our age will agree on that. Was not Coventry the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to show that our style is as legitimate and as comprehensive as 


that of the thirteenth century and that the church is as accessible to it — 


as the concert hall and the school? And, by ‘ our’ style I now mean the 


style of the flat roofs, the concealed or retracted supports, the absence 


of mouldings, long expanses of glass, unmitigated horizontals, etc., 
which are as easily recognised as the long-and-short work of the tenth 
century and the geometrical tracery of the late thirteenth. Should not 
this have been the style of Coventry? I sympathise with that attitude. 


I can even sympathise with my brilliant and outrageous friend who said 


that the church should excommunicate any bishop who did not insist on 
the modern style for a new cathedral, because thereby he admitted 
tacitly that the church had no longer the same vitality as the school 
and the factory. — ; 

You can see his point, can’t you? The nineteenth century had no 
architectural style, in the sense of a style with its own unruminated 
forms. We have one, thank Heaven. We have given proof of sufficient 
vitality to create a style, and if we do not use it, do we not admit that 
the job in hand cannot stand that degree of vitality? 


Argument against Neo-Gothic 


Yes, I agree; it is indeed my own argument against neo-Gothic even. 


at its most honest and refined, say Sir Ninian Comper’s. To admit that 
we must drape ourselves in fancy costumes to achieve a mood for 
worship is too gross an admission of bankruptcy. Yet, I have my doubts 
about a cathedral_in the idiom of the Unité d’Habitation. Not only— 
which is a cheap, although perfectly sound argument—because it was 
a foregone conclusion that Coventry would not have accepted it, but 
also because the secular associations of the style of Marseilles would 
really have been too strong. Of course, I know myself how illogical 
that is. The Gothic town-house (you can see them at Chartres and 


Rheims) uses exactly the same forms as the church, and so, to under- 
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A new perspective drawing of Basil Spence’s design for Coventry Cathedral, showing the porch, centre, raised to 
the height of the nave (a modification not yet considered by the Cathedral Committee); right, the Guild Chapel 


stand Gothic instead of imitating it, would mean to go and do likewise. 
However, that argument is not really honest. For the fact remains that 
all the standard elements of what you call the modern style were first 
worked out for worldly purposes, whereas in the Middle Ages all 
architectural elements started in the church. So there are, I think, quite 
good reasons against that modern style, the Gropius-Le Corbusier style, 
for a cathedral. 

Supposing, then, that style was not to be given a hearing at Coventry, 
and the imitation-Gothic was not, either, what should the architect have 
done? Or, to be less loose in my use of words, not: what should he 
have done; for no good architect ever has a choice of style. His style 
is his style, just like a painter’s, the expression of his character and his 
whole being, not a cloak thrown over a design. So what I mean is: 
what sort of a man was he to be who could provide a design welcome 
to the congregation of Coventry, and welcome also to the honest, self- 
searching architectural critic with some faith in the twentieth century? 
You might say that, according to my premisses, he was to be a man 
of compromise. I do not agree; Sir Giles Scott’s House of Commons 
is a compromise, because just enough is kept of period allusion to please 
the academic traditionalist, and just enough is dropped of the decorative 
enrichments of the Middle Ages to please the modern critic. The result 
of that process is dilution, the attitude behind it is one of timidity. 

Mr. Spence is not timid—to arrive at last at Mr. Spence and his 
design. He is not an academic traditionalist, or he would not have 
designed that brilliant Sea and Ships building on the South Bank, 
nor is he a follower of any other academic dogma, including that of 
the many little Gorbusiers—plus Corbusier que le Corb. What is he 
then? He is—in my opinion—just:- what Coventry demanded. His style 
is contemporary, that is, non-period, but not in that universally known 
idiom which rouses at once workaday associations. And his style is 
original, unafraid of any elements, because they are unusual. In this 
attitude, when he was young, he must have been confirmed by his 
master, Sir Edwin Lutyens. And if critics in the modern camp blame 
him for the use of the unusual, they must remember that, when we now 
start to sort out the Victorian contribution to architecture, it is not the 
immaculate period-men who survive, nor the ablest practitioners in the 
accepted idiom of any one phase, but those who succeeded in being 
themselves—Butterfield, Mackintosh, and so on. Let them be violent 
or a bit outré, they live on, on the strength of their honesty and vitality. 

Both qualities, I think, Basil Spence’s Coventry will possess. Do not 
expect me to go into details here. One should not, as long as a building 
is not up. Basil Spence still alters details—and more than that—all the 
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time, and he does it in an un- 
commonly happy co-operation 
with his Coventry clients. They 
are enthusiastic about their 
future cathedral, and Basil Spence 
is both enthusiastic and humble 
about so exacting a task. 

And now, what will the cathe- 
dral look like when it is built? 
The exterior will not be monu- 
mental in the conventional 
sense. But what it may lack in 
monumentality, it will-gain in 
life. It will be emphatically a 
lively building, and that is a 
great thing. Its main accent 
in height will be the surviving 
Gothic steeple. Behind this, 
inside the old church, a garden 
landscape will connect with a tall, 
open porch to the left, slightly at 
an angle. That will -be the 
entrance to the new church. A 
huge glass wall will separate the 
porch from the church. The 
church is to have nave and aisles 
in the traditional way, but inter- 
sected by a cross axis near the 
entrance which will run from 
the star-shaped Chapel of 
Unity—that non-denominational 
Christian chapel on which the 
Bishop and Chapter insist—to the 
font. There will be the most 
unexpected contrast inside between the exceedingly slender shafts 
carrying depressed groined vaults and the massive side walls with their 
grid of uprights and horizontals. These walls are not straight but 


Interior of the cathedral (from a sketch in oils by the architect), looking 
towards the High Altar, and showing the great tapestry of Christ 
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broken saw-tooth-wise. That allows all the windows to throw light direct 
on to the altar, and faces the worshipper equally direct with many tall, 
narrow pieces of wall to be used for relief sculpture. These broken walls 
give the outside its odd skyline. Equally strong is the contrast outside 
between this grid and the brittle tracery of the Gothic apse which 
survived the blitz. Strong contrasts of many motifs are the chief 
characteristic of the exterior. But inside, at the end, unity will be 
achieved in the huge tapestry of Christ in majesty behind the altar, 
sixty-five feet high. Henry Moore has shown, at Northampton, that 
modern religious art is possible in England in 1950. This Christ of 
Coventry may prove the same-on the vastest scale provided a painter of 
the right calibre will be selected to design it and will be ready to 
accept the commission. 
And now you have a right to ask two questions. One: Do I consider 
Basil Spence’s design a work of genius? And two: Do I wish’ to see 
it carried out? The answer to the first is that I do not know myself. But 
what I feel absolutely certain of is that it is honest and that it is original, 


James Agate as a Godfather 
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and that it possesses that rare quality: naivety. Basil Spence’s mind is — 


full of symbolism. The Chapel of Unity is star-shaped; for it is the 


first element of the design, and Christ’s life began with a star. The 
glass wall at the entrance end will have—according to Basil Spence’s 
most recent idea—figures of many saints in engraved glass—that is trans- 
parent, not stained—so that you can see Christ in majesty, the future, 
through the past. This symbolism may be sentimental, but it is the sort 
of thing that all kinds of minds can understand, and it will help his 
congregation to love their building. = Siedecres. 

From all this you see quite clearly what my answer to question two 
is: Do I wish to see the building carried out? Yes, most emphatically. 


Here is the first cathedral building in England for 550 years which does — 


not borrow its forms from anywhere to express its religious content. 
And in addition: the church authorities at Coventry like it, and the 
people of Coventry like it. I can only say: Good luck to them, more 
strength to Basil Spence’s elbow, and may a licence from Mr. Eccles, 


o 


the Minister of Works, crown their hopes and efforts—Third Programme _ 


By PAUL DEHN 


E looked like one of Beatrix Potter’s nicer pigs—say Pigling 
Bland: pink, cheerful, healthy, and seemingly so well 
scrubbed that he glowed. When he was a child, his mother 
had called him cherubic; but when I was a child and he 
was forty, he looked like a good pig who had gone to heaven and 
become a cherub. He, who knew everything about himself, knew this, 
too; and ten years later admitted as much in a savage and unflattering 
self-caricature at the beginning of his novel, Gemel in London: 

The sleeping mass suggested no nobler simile than that of pig, 
quinquagenarian pig . . . There was pig-like complacency in the turn 
of the mouth; and had some fly alighted on that tinted nose, you felt 
that porcine twitching would have been the sole response. 

From an early age, he had been as forthright about the appearance of 
other people. When he was six, a friend of his mother’s, called Lizzie 
Pickering, asked: ‘ How do you like me?’ ‘ Very much’, said James; 
and then his critical integrity asserted itself for the first time, and he 
added: ‘ All but your boots’. 

I first remember seeing my godfather in 1917, when he was a captain 
in the Army and I was only five. If I am to be as honest as he, I must 
confess I liked his boots best. They were almost as tall as I was, and 
I was allowed to pull them off—which meant that he hopped backwards 
and I fell over on the floor. Then I was parted from the boots and sent 
to bed; but, much later, my parents woke me and brought him up to 
the night-nursery to say goodbye. The boots clumped and squeaked 
across the green oil-cloth and stood, cot-high, by my-pillow. “ Paul 
speaks French, now’, said my mother proudly. ‘Say something in 
French to Uncle James’. It was unthinkable that, with three fully- 
dressed grown-ups in my room, it should not be morning. ‘ Bon jour’, I 
said. ‘ Avez-vous-bien dormt?* 

Years after, when I got to know him better, I learned that even if it 
had been morning, I could not have asked him a sillier question. In 
the latter half of his life, though he continued to look pink, cheerful, 
healthy, and well-scrubbed, he could rarely admit to having slept well. 
It was dyspepsia. It was asthma. It was waking nightmares. Or, as often, 
it was a fear that during the course of the night-he would fatally 
succumb to all three. This Johnsonian fear of death was with him, I 
think, almost to the very moment that he died. Only a few days before 
the end of the illness which infuriated and finally killed him, he told 
me how, after four sleepless nights, he had hired a nurse to sit with 
him, so that he should no longer be kept awake by the fear of dying 
in his sleep. Thus attended (he said) he had sunk at last into the first 
stages of a paradisal doze, when he awoke to find himself being 
prodded violently in the stomach. It was the nurse, saying: ‘I’m not 
feeling very well’. 

There is not an atom of truth in this story. But to James, a good 
story was the one excuse for a flat lie. About all else he was scrupulously 
honest—honest (and mostly right) about the theatre, which he loved; 
honest (and often wrong) about the cinema, which he tolerated; honest 


about the faults of his friends and the virtues of his enemies. ‘ You 


‘will mot get on in journalism’, he admonished me on my twenty-first 


birthday, ‘ unless you cultivate a good mind and a hide like a rhinoceros. 
All you have at present is a good complexion and a mind like a 
rhinoceros ’. Ss 

He consented to be my godfather because he was my father’s best 


- friend (they were in the Manchester cotton trade together) and, though 


he was not my uncle, I called him Uncle until, when I was thirty-five,— 
he died. His earlier benevolences were purely avuncular—and, though 
sporadic, they made up in style, panache, and an exquisite calculation 
of my boyish tastes for what they lacked in regularity. He forgot every 
birthday except my twelfth, when he sent me a book called A History 
of the Robberies and Murders of the Most Notorious Pirates, inscribed :_ 
‘To the best of godsons from the most mediocre of godfathers ’. When 
I was a schoolboy at Shrewsbury, he visited me only once—but then in 
an enormous sports car, which he informed me he had bought for the 


~ occasion, to enhance my popularity with boys understandably not im- 
pressed by my personal attainments. For the same reason he also tipped ~ 


me a sovereign, though that coin had long gone out of currency; and I 
remember, next day, waiting a full ten minutes in the school shop 
before I thought there were enough boys present for me to toss it 
carelessly on the counter. : 
At that time I had already decided to become a writer, and a boy 
called Alexander had designed a cover for my first novel which was to 
be called Nothing Left Remarkable—and of which nothing (remarkable 
or otherwise) zs left, I am happy to say, today. I was also flirting with 


the theatre. I had written a farce (mercifully never submitted) for Tom _. 


Walls, Ralph Lynn, and Mary Brough at the Aldwych, called (quite 
simply) ‘The Wardrobe’. I had written a tragedy (mercifully never 
performed) about the colour-bar, called “ Colour-Bar ’. And in the school 
production of “The Taming of the Shrew’ I had said: ‘ What raiment 
will your honour wear today?’ with modest distinction. But I think it 
was the sports car and the sovereign that canalised my literary aspira- 
tions into a desire to be a dramatic critic. When I wrote to thank James 
for my visit, I told him what I intended to be. And it was at this 
point (though I was not to knew it for another two years) that he 
ceased to operate as my uncle and became my far-sighted and anything 
but mediocre godfather. 

I had written to him in 1929, and he answered in 1931—at the 
perfectly calculated moment when I had left school and was nerving 
myself for Oxford. So I wanted to be a dramatic critic! Obviously (he 
said) it was no use for him merely to fell me that it was. one of the most 
hard-driven, back-breaking, thankless, and even tedious jobs in ‘the 
world. I had better come and see for myself. He chose a week in 


a matinee) and when Alan Dent, his secretary, would be taking a brief 


‘ 
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September when there would be five new plays (four first nights and = 


holiday. Would I care to take Mr. Dent’s place? James personally — 


would see to it that, when I returned home at the end of the week, it 


_ 
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ean be with the ambition to become a fruit-farmer. Would I care! 
I was eighteen. I was to be temporary secretary to the greatest dramatic 
critic in England. I was also, for the first time, to burst unchaperoned 
~on London. My father was very understanding about it. He lent me a 
silk dressing-gown, and said: “If this dressing-gown could talk, I 
shouldn’t be lending it to you now’. . 

I think it was the most exciting week I have ever spent; and today, 
twenty years on, I find no difficulty in recapturing its smallest detail. 
I remember my first permitted glimpse of James each morning at 
eleven, when he rose mountainously from bed and stood warming his 
back before the living-room fire, clad in nothing but an extraordinary 
garment the colour of .o!d milk, which I 
took (correctly) to be a nightshirt—his hair 
standing up in two tufts on either side of 
his head like a bull-terrier’s ears. Behind 
him, over the. mantelpiece, a glass case 
which held Irving’s press-cutting scissors, 
and another containing two celebrated — 
canes—George Robey’s and Charlie © 
Chaplin’s. On the mantelpiece were three 
debtors’ writs, which he collected with the 
same enthusiasm he gave to collecting 
walking-sticks. This is how Hogarth would 
have painted him, had they been con- 
temporaries; and for Hogarth’s sake, I 
wish they had. a 

But at about a quarter to twelve he 
would retire to his bedroom and emerge . 

twenty minutes later miraculously trans- <_ 
formed—with the terrier’s ears brushed - 
back into sleek, submissive bat’s wings, a 
sky-blue shirt, a stiff white collar,a maroon 
silk tie, a black coat showing precisely two — 
_ inches of blue shirt-cuff, check sponge-bag  § 
trousers, a monocle, a bowler hat, and a = 
gold-topped walking-stick. It would be an 
understatement to say that, so attired, he ~~ 
left the house. I prefer to put it that he ~~ 
‘took the town’. This is roughly how - 
James Gunn in -fact drew him for the 
frontispiece of Ego 1. ‘The black-and- 
white men at the Club’, remarked my 
godfather, ‘say that he’s distributed the 
weight wrongly between my two legs. I 
don’t appear to be standing on either’. 
: ‘ Perhaps, Uncle James ’, I said cautiously, i 
“you haven’t a leg to stand-on’ 

By the fourth day of my visit, I could 
scarcely stand on mine. I remember a-tunch at the old Savage Club i in 
the Adelphi, with Nevinson, the artist, booming in my ear: “ My boy, 
there is only one way to succeed in journalism. Or do I mean one? Or do 
I mean journalism . . .?’ I remember a late supper, when James 
beckoned a young man to our table and asked him what he was up to. 
The young man, whose name was Messel, said he was designing the 
décor for a new Cochran piece to be called ‘Helen! ’ He drew some 
sketches on the tablecloth, and I have it still, though it is now the colour 
of James’ nightshirt. I remember James catching a tremendous cold and 
haggling for five solid minutes in a chemist’s shop about the merits of 
different-flavoured, antiseptic pastilles, while a taxi ticked outside. 
‘Here’s hypochondria! ’ I thought. But when we got into the taxi, he 
pressed the tin into-my hand and said: ‘ Suck these. I don’t want you 
te catch the beastly thing’. 

We saw five plays in four days—Edith Evans in Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Bachelor ’, Oskar Denes in ‘ Viktoria and Her Hussar ’, Robert Speaight 
in ‘King John’, Edmund Willard in ‘ Off the Map’ and Gertrude 
Lawrence in ‘Take Two from One’. I thought them all equally 
brilliant. 

Up to now, I had done no secretarial work whatever; but on the 
fourth night, instead of going out to a restaurant, we bought a cold 
pheasant at a delicatessen store and a bottle of burgundy at a wine 
shop (James said: ‘For God’s sake stop swinging it about like an 
Indian club! ’) and we went home. My godfather served the meal with 
great ceremony on the floor, and I cleared it away. Then he took off 
his dinner-jacket and put on a dressing-gown. I should have liked to 
put on my father’s, but there did not seem time, because almost 
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instantly he began to dictate next Sunday’s article. He dictated like a 
jammed gatling, in very small and rather infrequent bursts (in dottles, 
he once described it) and I found no difficulty in taking it down long- 
hand. At one o’clock in the morning he had finished, and I typed the 
thing out as neatly as I could, presented him with what I took to be 
the completed product, and prepared to go to bed. He promptly made 
about forty considerable revisions and handed me the copy back for re- 
typing. This process was repeated three times, and we were through by 
4 a.m. ‘ Now go to bed’, he said. ‘ You'll have to be up at eight to 
deliver that to the office by nine this morning’. Five hours later I 
walked, for the first time, through the doors of the building where I 
now work, not as a fruit-farming corre- 
spondent, but as a film critic. 

That I ever managed to become one is 
largely due to the inspiration of that week 
and to his own constant good advice there- 
after. He had the tact never actually to 
secure me a job; but his counsel, when F 
went in search of jobs, was always good 
counsel and always available. ‘I am 
happy ,’ he wrote one day in his post-war 
diary, ‘because Paul Dehn is suddenly 
writing much better’. But I have yet to 
write better than he. I think that in his 
day (and more latterly on his day) he was 
a-very great dramatic critic indeed—not 
least because he had the poetic power to 
re-create a theatrical moment for the 
reader who had not been there. As when 
he wrote of Oliver Messel’s white helmet- 
plumes splashed with vermilion in 
“Helen! ’, that it was as though Jupiter’s 
nose had bled; or of Leslie Henson ‘ look- 
ing like a moth whose eyeballs were about 
to explode through eating too much 
tapestry’. I also think that he was that 
fast-vanishing phenomenon, a Wit of the 
Town—a Town too rapidly hauling-in the 
banners of civilised conversation first 
nailed to the mast by the great Doctor and 
kept flying by the immortal Max. 

But I think I shall remember him, 
chiefly, sitting in his favourite restaurant, 
his glasses pushed back so high that he 
might have had eyes on the top of his head, 
4 giving advice over a bottle of champagne 

to a godson about to try his hand at a very 
exacting profession. “ Spend three times as 
long on your first paragraph’, he said, ‘as you spend on the rest of 
the article. Then cut the first paragraph’. I still do that today. 
—Home Service 


M. Jean-Louis Barrault, in his ‘interim report’, Reflections on the 
Theatre (Rockliff, 21s.), appears too anxious to record any, and every, 
idea that comes into his head. The ideas, for the most part, are fascinating, 
but the formlessness of their presentation gives them the effect of having 
been dictated at odd moments to a faithful admirer hovering on the chance 
of catching a pearl of wisdom, or an interesting fact. One is intensely 
moved by the account of the penniless student whose devotion to his art 
overcame tremendous obstacles, but a little disconcerted at having it 
interrupted by an elaborate essay on the intricacy of proper stage breathing. 
What is rewarding, however, is M. Barrault’s gift for making a profound 
observation with a minimum of effort. Of his war experiences, for instance, 
he says: ‘On 25 August I, and others like me, were called up as a 
“ specialist ” (specialist of what, my God!). Monstrous absurdity had got 
the better of human intelligence. I observed that men accept war above 
all because most of them are so bored with life. For myself, it was into 
boredom that I was plunged’. While the ordinary reader will find much 
to interest him here, the book should chiefly appeal to the serious-minded 
actor, if only for the theory it carefully expounds of the mystic relationship 
of actor and audience. Mr. J. C. Trewin in The Theatre Since 1900 
(Dakers, 21s.) has successfully avoided being dull. One of the reasons may 
be that he refuses to concentrate exclusively upon the theatre of ideas, 
but acknowledges the importance, to the stage as a whole, of farce and 
musical comedy. Considering, however, the usefulness which the book is 
likely to have as a work of reference, it is curious to find omitted any 
mention of the actor who in the past ten years has become one of the 
few big box-office attractions in the West End—Robert Morley. 
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Gleanings from Gladstone’s Papers—II 


By A. TILNEY BASSETT 


LARGE part of Mr. Gladstone’s life was devoted to the 
affairs of church and state, and it is not surprising that a 
large proportion of his papers should refer to these matters. 
This is particularly true of that section of the papers which 
I have only been able to describe as ‘ miscellaneous’, though to my 


mind they form the most valuable. and important part of the whole 


collection. Every word in the 120 volumes which they occupy is in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own handwriting, and, despite the numerous books 
which have now been written about him, there remain mines of informa- 
tion as yet untouched. 


Self-revealing Notes 

But in talking about the miscellaneous section of the Gladstone 
papers, I do not propose to comment either on politics or on religion. 
It.is to the more personal side of these papers that I shall devote myself 


here, for they throw a great deal of light on the personality of Mr.. 


Gladstone himself, on his versatility and on his humanity in particular. 
First let me mention his self-revealing autobiographical notes, which 
he began to compile in his eighty-third year, continuing intermittently 
until within a few months of his death. He begins with memories of his 
early childhood. In 1812, Master Gladstone was nearly three years old. 
At a dinner party given by his father to Canning he was brought into 
the dining-room and-—to continue in his own words— I was set upon 
one of the chairs and directed to say to the company, “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen ” ’. In later life he described this-as his first speech, and you 
now know the whole of it. 

In his twelfth year he went to Eton. Amongst the papers are his 
Latin verses, his notes on books, and even the text of a speech he made 
at the Eton Society. His digests of the books he read are most minute 
and very elaborate. Even as a boy, he seems to have formed his own 
Opinions on them, irrespective of those of others. For instance, he writes 
of Gibbon: ‘ Not so clear, so able, so attractive as Hume; does not 
attract my mind so much’. Perhaps he changed his mind after a time: 
I do not know. But when, fifty years later, he came across some of 
these early efforts Mr. Gladstone noted that they were ‘examples of 
industry in its most rude and barbarous form, entirely blind, and feeling 
its way without a guide’. Also among his Eton papers are some words 
he wrote on the back of a school friend’s letter. Printed in capital 
letters and repeated six times over, these were ‘RT. HON. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P.’.“As his early choice of a profession had been the 
church, it is strange that the designation by which he was known 
throughout most of his life should have attracted the schoolboy’s fancy. 
On the day he left Eton, Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘If anything mortal 
is sweet, my Eton days: have been so’. And when his’‘ dear Oxford’ 
succeeded Eton, and thrust a new loyalty upon him, he still preserved 
his attachment to what he called the Queen of Schools, In an early note 
from Oxford, he writes: “Walked beyond Nuneham. It is a pleasure 


* to me even to walk on the road which leads to Eton’. 


The memorials of Mr. Gladstone’s life and work at Oxford fill a 
large space in the papers. The never-ceasing industry of a lifetime is 
seen in scores of closely and beautifully written notebooks. They may 
be either a booklet on Blackstone’s Commentaries, notes from Quintilian 
on the makings of an orator, theological extracts and essays, or Homeric 
jottings. Here, too, are the minute books and records of the Essay Club 
which he founded at Oxford. Familiarly known, from his initials, as 
the “ Weg’, it seems to have chosen a great variety of subjects for dis- 
cussion. In the minute book I find that the motion ‘ that Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems show considerable genius’ was carried by a majority of one only, 
but the proposition ‘ that the general principles of phrenology are true’ 
had a thumping majority with only one dissentient. And so the under- 
graduate’s life went on, to culminate in a double-first. ‘An hour of 
thrilling happiness.’, he calls it. 

But before leaving Oxford let us take a peep ahead—some two 
generations later. Then there occurred what I always think must have 


been one of the most enjoyable occasions in Mr. Gladstone’s life. I refer’ 


to his visit to Oxford in 1890, when as a young freshman, only eighty 


years of age, he went into residence for a week at All Souls. His letters 
to Mrs. Gladstone show almost unrestrained excitement. ‘ I am launched 
anew on my University career ’—‘ all my days laid out and occupied’ 
—‘ having such pranks ’—are some of his comments. Mr. Gladstone’s 
connection with the university lasted to the very end; and, on his 
deathbed, he received a message of sympathy from the Hebdomadal 
Council: “Your brilliant career in our university, your long political 
connection with it and your fine scholarship, kindled in this place of 
ancient learning, have linked you to Oxford by no ordinary bond’, 
wrote the council. After much thought, Mr. Gladstone dictated ‘to his 
daughter Helen his last and most noble message to the university: ‘I 
served het, perhaps mistakenly, but to the best of my ability’, he con- 
cluded. “My most earnest prayers, are hers to the uttermost and to 
the last ’. 

Beside the details which they add to our knowledge of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s early life, these papers in his own hand reveal some most 
interesting sidelights on Mr. Gladstone’s lesser-known attainments and 
hobbies. There is his poetry, for instance—enough to fill two or three 
volumes. Taking it all in all, it may not be of the highest order; it was 
but the spare-time recreation of a man of affairs, a pastime continued 
from his youth. The earliest verses which are preserved were written 
when Mr. Gladstone was only eight-and-a-half years old, and describe, 
according to his own title, “A most miraculous and providential escape 
from being killed by a madman with a hatchet’. The Eton Miscellany 
contains other examples of his early verse, and at Oxford he competed 
(unsuccessfully) for the Newdigate Prize. In after years he was severely 
critical of these efforts, which showed, in his own words, ‘a certain 
faculty for rhyming, but none of the spirit of poetry ’. In his later life 
his poetic instincts developed and at times reached an unexpected level. 
His rendering of Manzoni’s ‘ Ode on the Death of Napoleon’ brought 
compliments from Wordsworth, and a tribute from Morley, who de- 
scribed it as a ‘really noble’ poem. Mr. Gladstone was also fond: of 
writing humorous and nonsense verses—many of them in the style of 
Edward Lear. 

Then there was music, which was ever a joy to Mr. Gladstone. He 
composed a little himself, and among the papers is preserved the manu- 
script of his setting of the Kyrie Eleison. As far as I know, Mr. 
Gladstone was not a painter, though there are a number of maps and 


‘drawings amongst his papers which are certainly his work. But he was 


an enthusiastic student of painting, and whether good- or bad, his 
criticisms were Certainly his own. Of Carlo Dolci, for instance, he 
writes: ‘ Very strongly pathetic, but overwrought, and his colouring too 
luscious. At first his pictures pleased me beyond any, but at Florence 
I was cloyed. His Maddelena most exquisite’. Again, of Guido’s 
paintings: ‘Extremely chaste; but this chasteness the effect of art, not 
the simplicity of virgin nature. His drawing not equal to his colouring, 
for example his Andromeda’. » 


Fluent French, German, and Italian 


One of the things that has always puzzled me is Mr. Gladstone’s 
extensive knowledge of foreign languages. His French was fluent both 


wes 


in writing and in speech, and he seems to have had a still more intimate — 


knowledge of German. Not only did he—write it and speak it, but 
actually wrote poetry in German. Among his papers, too, I found on a 
half sheet a translation of some of Schiller’s verses. Mr. Gladstone tells 
the story behind the translation in a letter to his wife. When he was 
staying at Balmoral, not long after the death of the Prince Consort, the 
Queen spoke to him at dinner about these verses of Schiller’s which 
must, as Mr. Gladstone observed, ‘ have exactly: answered to her feel- 
ings ’. Next morning the Queen sent him the verses, and then and there 
he translated them into English verse for her. Apparently the Queen 
was much affected by this gesture. 

There remains another language, that of his beloved Dante. Here 
Mr. Gladstone was a master whether in prose or verse, and his corre- 


spondence in Italian is immense. A few months ago, columns of his 


letters were published in successive numbers of one of the leading 
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Italian newspapers. His Italian poetry, although not on as large a scale, 
was highly praised in Italy when it was published, and the papers in- 

_ clude a considerable quantity of his Italian writings which have never 
appeared in print. 

As a letter writer, Mr. Gladstone was obliged to confine himself to 
the urgent matters of the moment. ‘ With him’, wrote Lord Morley, 
‘the pen was no instrument of diversion’. Amongst the tens of thou- 
sands of his. letters which I have seen, it would be difficult to select more 
than a few score in a lighter vein. From the few I should like to quote 
one. During the Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill in the winter of 

_ 1893, when the House of Commons was working at fever heat, a little 
boy, seven years old, wrote this letter on pencilled lines and in a large 
round hand to the Prime Minister: 
Dear Mr. Gladstone, 
_ 1 am very sorry we cannot go to Ireland for Christmas as you have 
only given Father four days holiday. And I hope you-will give him 
some more after this letter. 


Yours sincerely, | 
George Sidney Herbert 
The boy’s father, afterwards the fourteenth Earl of Pembroke, was a 
member of the Opposition ranks, and Mr. Gladstone may have known 
young George Herbert personally, for he had been on terms of great 
friendship with the Pembroke family. But it is still remarkable and 
revealing that, amidst all the turmoil of the longest session on record, 
the Prime Minister should have found time to send this reply—and by 
return of post: \ 
My dear Boy, — ; 
It is very sad. I feel for you. And I feel with you. As you cannot go 
to Ireland, so I cannot get home, to my only home, at Christmas. And 
you, I hope, will have many, very many, very happy Christmases: but 
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I, having had eighty-three already, feel I am taking one of my last 
chances. 

Can anything be done? Not by me. But I think your Father could 
do something, if he thought it right to ask some ten or dozen of his 
friends whether they could abate a little the number and length of their 
speeches. For they are so fond of him that I believe they would then 
do it. But I could not expect them to do it for my asking. If they did 
it for him, there is no saying whether it would enable you to go to 
Treland. 

With best wishes for Christmas, Easter, and all other times. 

Ever yours, 
W. E. Gladstone 

In these two talks I have been able only to touch the fringes of what 
must be one of the largest and most important collections of historical 
papers in existence. But if I have only succeeded in bewildering you 
with the wide variety of their subject-matter, then perhaps I have con- 
veyed the most accurate impression of any. As for Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, one lasting impression of his personality is left on the mind by a 
perusal of his own writings. For the dominant note in his personal 
papers is that of self criticism. Perhaps most characteristic of him is the 
list he drew-up late in life of the distinguished men who had at some 
time censured him. Amongst the names were Lord Shaftesbury, Swin- 
burne, Pope Pius IX (‘ officially ’, he puts in brackets), Goldwin Smith, 
Archbishop Magee, and Ruskin, ‘ who altered’, he adds. ‘ It is curious ’, 
writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘ that the list should not contain the name of 
any one of my political opponents ’. And again—so typically— Nothing 
could have united such a body of independent witnesses as this, except 
that what they said was the truth’. There was one more name that 
Mr. Gladstone should have added to the list—his own. For never, I 

think, did a man judge himself more severely than he did. 
—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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(continued from page 87) - 


anything else. Of course, new technical developments may be of such 
a size that they will require co-operative action beyond any one indi- 
vidual business. Margam has shown how this problem can be met by 
three firms pooling their resources. I would myself meet it and allay 
other fears at the same time by giving the new Board power to carry 
out any developments on its own account, possibly raising levies on 
the industry. I would also take one further step to help the integration 
of the Board with its industry, by giving it the right to nominate a 
director to each of the de-nationalised businesses. Whilst its Director 
would have no overriding powers, he would be able to keep both Board 
and business mutually informed and remove any mutual suspicions. 

On my view, then, the proposed system of public supervision should 
have adequate control over prices, and also over capital development. 
That can be guided to suit the long-term needs of the industry as a 
whole, and to meet broad national interests. Here I must make one 
reservation to this last point: suppose that for defence or other reasons 
the Government wants the industry to do something which is grossly 
unprofitable—such as to maintain a far larger capacity than it can 
profitably use in peace time. If the Steel Board cannot see its way to 
carry this out without crippling its efficiency, as a productive industry, 
surely such a case should be met by an adequate subsidy from public 
funds—the only proper test of the strength of the national interest, and 
one which would operate equally in a nationalised industry. 

Almost all the businesses which make iron and steel and which carry 
out the heavier,rolling processes are owned by the national Iron and Steel 
Corporation. The latter, being sole shareholder, has complete powers of 
appointment and dismissal of directors, and with this stick it obviously 
has in the last resort more control over these particular businesses than 
the now suggested Steel Board will have. At the same time, the 
nationalised businesses have been left with their identities and with 
independent managements subject to the overriding power of the Cor- 
poration. This limits the extent to which the Corporation can run on 
the basis of complete authoritarian planning. It can force through any 
major scheme it chooses, and could, therefore, more effectively compel 
the amalgamation or concentration of existing businesses. On day-to-day 
matters, however, it must also proceed by the usual method of winning 
the consent of its nominal subordinates. Another point: the Corporation 


has not got vast sums at its disposal to use for unprofitable projects. 

If, within its own field, the national Corporation can do more, or do 
it more directly, outside its field it is no less dependent upon the willing 
co-operation of private businesses. This is because the nationalised 
businesses are not the whole industry, such as will be subject to the 
controls which the Government proposes to place in the hands of the 
Steel Board. At the lighter end of the industry, in rolling, drop-forging, 
and so on, private businesses are still very important. For this reason, 
the present price control has to operate on a broader basis than the 
Corporation. Similarly, so far as capital development is concerned, not 
only do these private businesses compete with the national businesses 
for equipment, and so on; their decisions about capital development are 
of great importance, also. For they are important customers of the 
national businesses and their plans have to be taken into account along 
with those of the publicly owned businesses. 

In short, nationalisation, so far, has not made less important the 
general planning and control of the whole iron and steel industry 
recognised by the present Government’s proposals. The national Cor- 
poration does not own the whole steel industry and therefore cannot 
control it. At present, many people are very concerned about just how 
the nationalised businesses are to be handed back to private owners. I 
have not discussed this here, partly because it is a distinct question from 
that of the organisation of the industry, but mainly because I do not 
think it is a very difficult one. The financial unscrambling need not take 
place all at once, and, given this, it should be fairly easy to do. 

I have deliberately kept clear of the general issue of nationalisation. 
I. do suggest that, when we discuss that issue, we can ignore some of 
the special reasons which have been put forward in the case of the steel 
industry. Further, I do not see the industry as offering scope for spec- 
tacular and simple improvement through simple acts of authoritarian 
planning. The question which really is open to political debate seems 
to me to be whether more normal types of industrial change can be 
better secured with businesses which are privately owned but publicly 
controlled, or whether we may get added advantages from public owner- 
ship. We may disagree about this. But we must make up our minds 
quickly in the case of the steel industry. We cannot afford to have this 
great industry become a shuttlecock between the parties.—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 9-15 


Wednesday, January 9 

Joint communiqué published in Washington 
on talks between President Truman and 
Mr. Churchill. President Truman delivers 
annual message to Congress 

Two British soldiers killed and two 
wounded in ambush in Suez Canal Zone 

United Nations truce delegates in Korea re- 
ject new Communist proposal on super- 
vision of an armistice. Heavy fighting 
reported on western front 


Thursday, January 10 


Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson end discussions 
in Washington on Far East and Middle 
East questions 


President Truman makes statement about 
General Eisenhower’s future 


Dakota aircraft flying from Northolt to 
Dublin crashes in Caernarvonshire—all 
twenty-three occupants killed 


Friday, January 11 


Mr. Anthony Eden gives Gabriel Silver Lec= 
ture at Columbia University, New York, 
on reception of an honorary degree 


Mr. Churchill arrives in Ottawa 


West German Parliament votes, by majority 
of eighty-nine, for ratification of the 
Schuman Plan for iron and steel 


U.N. General Assembly gives final approval 
to Western Powers’ disarmament proposals 


Saturday, January 12 


Egyptian guerrillas launch major attack near 
Tel el Kebir 


Persian Government demands closing of all 
British consulates in Persia by January 21 


Prototype of Vickers Valiant four-jet 
bomber crashes after catching fire in flight 


Sunday, January 13 


British troops continue search for Egyptian 
terrorists in villages near Tel el Kebir 


British Ambassador in Teheran calls on Dr. 
Moussadeq 


Monday, January 14 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden attend meeting 
of Canadian Cabinet. Mr. Churchill 
speaks at State banquet in Ottawa 


Two British soldiers killed in ambush near 
Tel el Kebir 


Sir Robert Watson-Watt to receive award of 
£50,000 for invention of radar 


Tuesday, January 15 


General Sir Gerald Templer appointed High 
Commissioner of Federation of Malaya 


Mr. Churchill leaves Ottawa to return to 
Washington 


Meeting of Commonwealth Finance Mini- 
sters opens in London 
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Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden outside Government House, Ottawa, on January 14. With them 

are (right) Mr. Louis St. Laurent, the Canadian Prime Minister, and Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian 

Production Minister. During the day Mr. Churchill and his colleagues had a meeting with 
Mr. St. Laurent and members of the Canadian Cabinet 
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General de Latire de Tassigny, French 
High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief in Indo-China, who died on 
January 11 aged sixty-two, An out- 
standing commander of the Free 
French Movement in the war, he 
was afterwards, as Inspector-General 
and Chief of the General Staff, 
responsible for revolutionising French 
army training. In 1948 he became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Western 
Union Land Forces and in 1950 
took charge of the campaign in 
Indo-China where he infused a new 
spirit into the French Union Forces 
and regained control over a large part 
of the country. The General is to be 
raised posthumously to the dignity of 
a Marshal of France. On January 14 
the insignia of Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath (conferred 
onthe General before his death by the 
King) was presented to his widow 
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Captain Kurt Carlsen (centre, hatless) master of the ‘Flying Enterprise’, speaking into 
microphones on the Prince of Wales Pier after coming ashore at Falmouth on January 11. 
pe ec is Behind him on his right is Mr. Kenneth Dancy. Directly behind Captain Carlsen are his parents 
The last of the ‘ Flying Enterprise’: a photograph and on his left is the Mayor of Falmouth. On January 14, Captain Carlsen was invested with 
taken as she went down forty miles from Falmouth the Officers’ Cross of the Order of Danebrog by the Danish Ambassador in London 
on January 10 (the thirteenth day since Captain 
Carlsen had ordered the crew and passengers to / 
abandon -ship) after the towline from the tug ; 
©Turmoil’ (right) broke in heavy seas on January 9. 
Captain Carlsen and Mr. Kenneth Dancy, mate of ; 4 i 
the ‘Turmoil’, who spent the last six days on the 
‘ship with him, were rescued after jumping into : 
the sea ee : 
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srossing a 
sdo-China, F 
nemy. The The liner ‘Gothic’, in which 
published Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
ston talks of Edinburgh are to visit Australia 
need to and New Zealand next month, 


leaving Southampton last Satur- 
day for Kenya. Their Royal 
Highnesses are due to embark in 
the ‘Gothic’ at Mombasa on 
February 7 after making the 
journey from England by air 


mist threat . 


Right: work is now in’ progress 
on piecing together the fragments 
of the spire of the Wren city 

one - one - church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East 
The first Siamese Rugby team to play in England, (destroyed in an air raid in 1940) 
met Imperial College (University of London) at Har- © which is being reconstructed., The 
lington, Middlesex, on January 9 in the first match photograph shows some of the 
of their tour. The photograph was taken during a pieces of masonry, numbered and 
line-out in the match, which Imperial College won sorted, in the ruined nave of 
, by twenty-four points to nil the church 
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Showing Christ to the Nations 


The Rt. Rev. JOHN DALY, Bishop of Accra, on trends in world missions 


HE heroism of our missionaries during the last war, especially 

in Japanese occupied territories, has dispelled the once-popular 

idea that missionaries are eccentric busybodies; and the visits 

to England of nationals of such calibre as John Richardson, 
the Bishop of Car Nicobar, Lakdasa De Mel—my old college friend 
who is now a diocesan bishop in: his native Ceylon—and the West 
African priest, Peter Martinsen, from my own diocese, have helped 
the people of these islands to realise that mission work is not being 
_done only by Europeans. I speak as a bishop of the Anglican Church, 
that world-wide family which unites peoples of every race, language, 
and colour in the worship of Almighty God and in the work of extend- 
ing His Kingdom of Love. I am conscious that we have gallant allies 
in the other churches and that we are confronted by world missions 
which are opposed to Christianity. I am not competent to tell you 
the trends of all these world missions: I shall speak only of those 
trends that affect the policy of Anglican missions. There are three 
trends that I consider significant and important: the first is the trend 
towards an even closer racial co-operation, the second is towards co- 
operation with other Christian missions, and the third is towards 
co-operation with governments. 


‘An Essential Lesson 

The great West African teacher, Aggrey, gave Achimota College as 
its crest the black and white keys of the piano, for he said that we 
can enjoy the full harmony of the piano only by playing on the white 
notes and on the black notes: so black and white people must work 
together to obtain the best results. This lesson is essential to the well- 
being of the Church. The missionary must not go with the intention of 
planting his Church in a foreign land, he must go under God to 
co-operate with the people to establish the Church of their own land. 
This is no new idea. When the man of Macedonia in the vision called 
Paul over into Europe to help us, that great missionary did not come 
to establish a Jewish or an Asiatic church, he came to help Europeans 
to enter as Europeans in the one Church of Christ. So when, under 
the motto ‘Come over and help us’, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel sent Thomas Thompson 200 years ago to the Gold 
Coast, he made it his first concern to train lads for an African 
ministry. I wonder how many of you realise that the first Negro 
priest, Philip Quaque, was ordained as long ago as 1765, and that 
the first Negro bishop, Samuel Crowther, was consecrated only 100 
years later. Today the Gold Coast» has more than thirty African 
priests, and it is a great joy to me to have been able to leave 
my diocese temporarily in charge of an African assistant bishop. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury visited Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
last year, the majority of the bishops from the five dioceses of 
West Africa who came to welcome him were African. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had come to inaugurate the Province of West Africa, 
and now we have our own archbishop and we govern ourselves. The 
Anglican Church is expanding at such a pace that recently we seem to 
have heard of a new diocese every few months, and already most of 
these dioceses are grouped into twenty-two self-governing provinces. 
It is noteworthy that, long before the second world war, our fellow 
Anglicans in China and in Japan had reached this stage of provincial 
self-government so that their churches have been able to maintain their 
witness behind the smoke of war and behind the Iron Curtain. 

The wonderful thing is that when the Anglican Church really puts 
down its roots into the soil of country after country, the fruits in 
worship, art, and religious thought are as varied as the cultures of 
those countries themselves. There remains something distinctly Anglican 
and yet each people knows the Church to be its very own. In order 
to develop this glorious harmony within our own fellowship, leaders 
of the sister Churches within the Anglican Communion are to be invited 
to the ancient College of St. Augustine, at Canterbury. Archdeacons 
and deans and other church leaders will come from overseas to this 
central College of the Anglican Communion. 

We are also alive to the fact that we must find a way-of working 


together in harmony: with other Christian bodies. Very often I am 
asked in England: ‘How do you get on with the Roman Catholics? 
How do you get on with the Free Church missionaries? ’ I can state 
that during nearly seventeen years in West Africa I have found a grow- 
ing readiness to co-operate. The mission field offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for friendship and mutual service and God often uses them to 
open the way to corporate action. 


Recently I was translated from Gambia to the Gold Coast, and it . 


was my good fortune to arrive in! time fora conference arranged by 
the Christian Council. There I had the chance of meeting the leaders 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, of the Salvation Army, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Accra, and many others. The subject 
of the conference was * The Church in the Town’, and we sought the 
mind of Christ ‘on such matters as family life, juvenile delinquency, 


prostitution, education, the use of money, and so on. The Christian ~ 
Churches were, in fact, co-operating to seek solutions of those problems 


which so often accompany a social and industrial revolution, and this 
has led to corporate action, We are learning to co-operate, and the 
strongest pressure for a closer co-operation between the Churches comes 
from the African Christians. : 2 

The third trend is towards co-operation with governments. It is no 
longer possible for the missions to finance the vast network of schools 
and colleges and the great medical missions and hospitals that they 
have established all over the world. The governments of the various 
countries have, in the main, recognised and appreciated the tremendous 
debt owed to Christian missions, even in some Mohammedan lands, 
and they are prepared to pay the greater part of the costs of these 
institutions whilst leaving them in mission control. - 

The situation is not vastly different in the case of some new govern- 
ments which are not Christian at all. Pakistan is a keenly Mohammedan 


country, yet the help of Christian educationists is eagerly sought. © 


India is a secular state, yet the services of Christians in education and 
social welfare are warmly welcomed. And in neither country is the 
work and witness of the Church imperilled or even discouraged. In 


some Mohammedan lands, like Persia and Egypt, the situation is 


different for, whereas our methods of teaching and character training 
are appreciated, we may not teach the Faith in the class-room nor in 


the hospital ward. Behind the Iron Curtain the communists make it. 
~ even more difficult. But even under such conditions the Church con- 


tinues its work. 


Demand for Christian Leadership 

In the Gold Coast we have a big measure of self-government and 
our Minister of Education is an African. I went to hear the Legislative 
Assembly debate his plan for education. On each side of the House 
speakers paid tribute to what the missions had done: many said ‘ We 
owe all we are to Christian missions ’, and all agreed that their children 
must have a Christian education. But on both sides of the House 
speakers insisted that the missions must work together in education, and 
they opposed what they called sectarianism. It would seem that the 


condition of co-operation with the Government in the Gold Coast is 
co-operation between the missions. Although Africanisation is the order 


of the day, Africans themselves insist that for some years to come 
European help will be needed. The African Minister of Education and 
the African Leader of Government Business both approached the heads 
of the Mission Education Units recently with a strong request that we 
should find Christian European teachers to help with the secondary 
education and the teacher-training colleges of the Gold Coast. 


The examples that I have given from West Africa illustrate what — 


are world movements. It is my great privilege to be in the Gold Coast 
just when a nation is coming to birth, and there, as in all the countries 
of the world, the Church is working with a sense of urgency to build 


Christian leadership. Co-operation—with other races, with other 
denominations, with governments—this must be our contribution — 


towards the final goal: one Church, one Faith, one Lord. 
—From a talk in the Home Service 
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| Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Letter to Posterity—II 
Sir,—Dr. Bronowski’s letter to his great- 


grandchildren makes interesting, even exciting, 


reading to one who is concerned with the part 
that science should play in education. But one 
statement is open to serious objection: ‘ Science 
can create values’. I could perhaps accept this if 
I kept in mind _all the rest of his statements and 
made my own inferences for education and 
psychology. It is nevertheless a misleading and 
even dangerous statement; capable of being 
picked up by the casual reader and used in a way 
that is destructive of clear thinking. As a teacher 
I know too well how young people, impressed 
by the practical result of scientific activity, use 
such statements in arguing that science can 
replace religion and other activities. concerned 
with values and motivation. This in turn causes 
a reaction among the more humanly sensitive, 
a fear of science, and a refusal to understand it as 
Dr. Bronowski asks for it to be understood. 
Many laymen, and some scientists, think of 
-science as though it were something existing over 
and apart from men, having a power of its own, 
able to threaten and destroy or to reassure and 
save. This modern superstition is responsible for 
much of the fear Dr. Bronowski deplores. While 
I would not accuse him of this attitude, I think 
he comes—perhaps through academic habit—too 
near the use of such terms as science, literature, 
arts in a falsely detached sense. None of these can 
have any significance to anyone except in the 
activity of producing them, or of experiencing 
them in reception or reflection. The detached 
sense encourages slipshod thinking. 3 
The discovery of a value implies an act of 
valuation and therefore a person. Feeling plays a 
considerable part, with a varying amount of 
rational thought and also unconscious factors. 
Values provide standards of conduct and 
objectives for action. In the course of our work, 
whatever it is, we express or reveal values. In 
the scientist whose knowledge and sensitiveness is 
limited to a narrow field we see values of limited 
significance, perhaps negative and destructive; in 
one with a wide range of human experience, for 
whom science is but one of many approaches to 
truth, we see values of universal significance. In 


either instance the values are created not by 


“science but by the human personality, limited 
and immature or whole and mature. Scientific 
experience, serving the whole mind, can clarify 
our thought about values but cannot of itself 
originate them. 

In referring to the scientific examination of 


the human personality Dr. Bronowski raises ~a” 


related and very serious problem. The analysis of 


- personality in psychology, like all other scientific 


activity, will give power of direction and control. 
Children shudder away from those who would 
_psychologise them, quite rightly sensing the 
- danger to their freedom. Only if there is an atti- 
tude of love and_tenderness—a quality or value 
put into the situation at the outset by the whole 
personality—can the fear be overcome. All 
science leaves us with the question: to what 
end? From psychology it comes with peculiar 
insistence because its laboratory material is 
human personality itself. The answer cannot 
automatically be revealed in the science, but only 


_ in the spiritual exercise of the whole person: in 


the religious consciousness.—Yours, etc., 
Wennington School KENNETH C. BARNES 
ie - Wetherby ~ 


Sir,—I beg you to transmit this message to our 
great-grandchildren to help them with some 
puzzles Dr. Bronowski has set them in his 
“Letter to Posterity ’, on the subject of the past 
fifty years of scientific discoveries. 

He gives an intimate picture of an unnamed 
German scientist at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, telling his little boy on an afternoon’s walk 
‘that nothing would fit his experiments but the 
idea that energy has a structure like matter’. As 
our great-grandchildren may take this as an allu- 
sion to Max Planck, I would warn them that 
Planck never made any experiments in his life 
and, what is more important, never remotely 
suggested that energy had an atomic structure. 
The quantum theory of radiation was Einstein’s 
revolutionary idea which he put forward a num- 


ber of years after Planck’s discovery of quantum ~ 


theory, referring only to the absorption by emis- 
sion of radiation. 

Another anonymous picture, ‘That year 
[1905] three men in scattered places redis- 
covered the underlying processes of inheritance 
...’ The rediscovery of Mendelism (by Correns, 
Tschermak, and De Vries) occurred in 1900; is 
that meant here, or, if not, what is? 

More puzzling still is Dr. Bronowski’s vision 
of an unnamed Japanese who ‘ riding on a Lon- 
don bus at night suddenly understood how the 
atoms in a chemical must be linked’. Exactly 
the same thing happened to the German chemist 
August Kekule, when visiting London in 1858. 
Our great-grandchildren’ will be intrigued by 
the image of a Japanese travelling between forty 
and ‘ninety years later to London for the purpose 
of nocturnal bus rides, to brood there in imi- 
tation of the great Kekule on the nature of 
chemical structures, until the solution of his 
problem is revealed to him, too, by the aid of 
these inspiring circumstances. But I must warn 
you, my dear great-grandchildren, that even with 
the advantage of greater proximity by a whole 
century to this curious event, I could not tell 
you either who was this remarkable Japanese, 
nor what was his great discovery. So you had 
better check up on the story before jumping to 
further conclusions.—Yours, etc., 

Manchester MICHAEL POLANYI 


The Coming of Heredity 

Sir.—Mr. Nigel Bridge’s challenging call 
‘Away with the Microscope!’ will strike an 
answering note in many of us. Can we not 
couple this with ‘Away with the Telescope! ’, 
for the evidence that a man can find in his own 
soul, not to say with his own eyes, will show 
that the sun moves round the earth.as opposed 
to the half-baked scientific theory that the earth 
moves round the sun. 

The difficulty is, however, that the evidence 
thus subjectively collected may be, and usually is, 
conflicting. In demolishing Dr. Darlington’s 
suggestions and substituting the ‘ obvious’ prin- 
ciple of free will Mr. Bridge ignores certain 
accepted principles. 

1. The physical aspects of heredity, in the 
words of Thomas Hardy: 

I am the family face; 
Flesh perishes, I live on, 
Projecting trait and trace 
Through time to time anon. 
And leaping from place to place 
Over oblivion. : 
2. The observed inheritance of certain abilities 


and aptitudes in some families, e.g., thé Bachs, the 
Rothschilds, the Huxleys, the Churchills, and the 
great American dynasties such as the Roosevelts, 
Lovells, and Adams. 

3. The ‘obvious’ similarity in thought-pro- 
cesses which can be found in many pairs of 
identical twins. : 

Whilst there is scope for discussion on all 
these points this can surely only be conducted 
on a logical and rational basis and not from 
the woolly emotional standpoint adopted by Mr. 
Bridge.—Yours, etc. 

London, S.W.15 A. R.-N. RATCLIFF 

Sir,—No doubt there were many thousands 
of listeners who enjoyed Dr. Darlington’s stimu- 
lating and lucid exposition on ‘ The Coming of 
Heredity’. It is because the audience is likely 
to have been a large one that I venture to raise 
a point of discussion. It would probably be 
contrary to Dr. Darlington’s own wishes if the 
layman accepted without reservation some of the 
statements in the concluding paragraphs as 
representative of the modern biological view- 
point. Surely the geneticist, however successful 
he may have been during the past fifty years 
in mapping the chromosomes and investigating 
cases of gene interaction and polygene in- 


. heritance, has still to walk warily in considering 


problems connected with ‘the whole develop- 
ment of the individual’. Can he yet say with 
authority that the amount of nuclear material 
present in the nation’s gametes determines “ what 
we are and what we may be... for the whole 
of our lives and down to the casual gesture’? Is 
it not an extrapolation still largely unsupported 
by experimental evidence to say that the funda- 
mental chemical identity demonstrated in certain 
special cases in human heredity extends through 
the whole gamut of increasing complexity to the 
ultimate structure of the brain and the capacities 
of the mind? 

One conclusion which might perhaps 
legitimately be drawn from Professor Lange’s 
interesting studies on the careers of criminal 
one-egg twins (hardly to be accepted as a 
random sample of the human population) is our 
need for more strong-minded non-criminal 
wives—and husbands.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge J. P. RIcHES 


Journey in the Middle East 

Sir,—May I answer Mr. Sidney Salomon’s 
courteous letter point by point? Throughout my 
series of talks on the Middle East, I was speaking 
of the Arabs of Palestine rather than the greater 
Arab world. I concentrated my attention on the 
storm-centre, the frontier of Israel and Jordan; 
and, when I wanted to enlarge the picture, I 
spoke about the Arab States. Since much of the 
hatred between Arab and Jew has been caused 
by the displacement of Arabs from their homes 
in Palestine, it seemed to me reasonable to give 
a short historical background. I still believe that 
it was accurate: even though space forbade a 
great deal of qualifying detail. I did not mention 
the formation of the Arab States because it 
seemed to me irrelevant. However many States 
were formed, the Arabs of Palestine were dis- 
placed. I also made it plain that I thought that 
Israel had come to stay and that the Arab States 
could do more than they are doing for the 
refugees. Too much of the burden has been left 
to Jordan. 
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I tried to make it clear in every talk in the 
series that I did not blame the Jews. It is diffi- 
cult, in fact, to blame anybody for this tragic 
-and wasteful quarrel. The Balfour Declaration 
supported the idea of a National Home for Jews 
in Palestine, having due regard for the rights 
of the existing non-Jewish population. At that 
‘time, in 1917, this meant the ninety-three per 
cent. of Arabs who had lived on that territory 
for many centuries. The MacMahon Letters were 
vague. They are still open to more than one 
interpretation. But the point is that the Arabs 
of Palestine believed that they gave them a title 
to the land. 2 

It is here that confusion arises. If Hitler had 


_-mever lived, there would have been plenty of 


‘room in Palestine for both Zionists and Arabs. 
Lord Balfour knew that active Zionists were 
only a tiny fraction of Jewry. By this I do not 
mean that Jews were indifferent to Zionism; 
but their interest was sentimental. Large numbers 


of Jews do not emigrate from countries where’ 


they do not feel in danger, even now that Israel 
is a state. This can be proved by the emigration 
figures from Great Britain and the United 
States in the past three years. About 500 Jews 
settle in Israel from each, every year. 

- The fact of Hitler made Palestine a battle- 
-ground. ~Millions of terrified Jews wanted to 


escape from Europe. The British Government, 


remembering the qualifying clause in the 
Balfour Declaration, aroused the passions of 
Jewry. by refusing to allow them to swamp the 
“ existing non-Jewish population’, American 
Jewry rose up in a bitter political campaign. 
President:Truman, in an election year, made a 
personal appeal to Mr. Bevin for the admission 
of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. Mr. Bevin soon 
afterwards gave up in despair and ended the 
~Mandate. Israel became a state and, for one 
reason or another, 880,000 Arabs are.now on 
rations from U.N.R.W.A. They are rotting in 
pools of idleness in the neighbouring Arab 
States. : 

In conclusion, may I assure Mr. Salomon 
that I sympathise with the difficulties of Israel. 
I found much to admire in the courage and 
intelligence with which Israelis are facing their 
future. I tried to make it clear in my talks that 
I understood the pressures which had driven 


the Jews into Palestine. With 6,000,000 dead in 


Europe, they could not do anything else. 

But surety I can sympathise with the Arabs 
of Palestine, too? To do so is not to blame 
anybody. Indeed, blame is now uncreative. What 
matters, and matters now, is the fate of these 
unhappy people. 400,000 of them are under the 
age of fifteen; and they have no hope at all. 

Yours, etc., 


Fareham JuLraN DuGuiIp 


Can Victims of Higher Prices Be Helped? 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Wiles’ broadcast in the Third 
Programme on ‘Inflation and- The Sliding 
Scale’ was very interesting, but it included a 
_remark calculated to make a farmer’s blood boil, 


and which I consider is most unjust. Quoting 


Mr. Wiles: ‘Inflation, after all, is a procedure 
whereby the strong—the farmers, the trade 


_ unions, and the Government—cheat the weak ’. 
Speaking as a farmer, if Mr. Peter Wiles en- 


quires in the proper places. he will find that the 


average farmer, far from being strong, or in a 


strong position, is relatively weak. In fact, if it 
was not for the grave and deplorable shortage of 
food, the ‘ Feather-Bed > man would not be 
«wanted again. 

No, let us be fair, the farmer gets two-and-a- 
half times as much for his produce as before the 


war, whereas all his bought-in goods have risen 


e to three-and-a-half times as much, includ- 
ing labour. Does Mr. Wiles consider this as being 


in describing Mr. West’s volume as 
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“strong ’? Indeed, if there were no controls, a 
farmer could sell his produce at a much higher 
price.—Yours, etc., 


Rochford HuGH FISHER 


The Art of Fine Handwriting 


Sir,—Like many other people I have read and 
enjoyed Mr. Aubrey West’s book, Written By 
Hand. Your reviewer, Mr. Sean Jennett, is well 
known as the author of a recent work on the 
history and practice of book production. He 
should be well aware of the importance of careful 
“copy preparation’ for the printer, but persists 
‘Writing by 
I cannot believe that ‘writing’ for 

is a misprint perpetrated by your 


Hand fi 
“written” 
es 

Jennett suggests that ‘it was no doubt 
eee of Mr. West to write a book after 
so- short an experience (of calligraphy)’. But he 
fails to point out any glaring errors in Mr. 
West’s short essay. Having assailed Mr. West for 
presumption (without having the courage to state 
his grounds for doing so), Mr. Jennett tells us 
that it was “even more so (presumptuous) for 
him to tell the pen manufacturers what to do’, 
1.e., how to design a ‘broad, sharp nib—like a 
chisel’, particularly adapted for the practice of 
the ‘ chancery’ or ‘italic’ hand. But the fact is 
that until Mr. West badgered the fountain-pen 
manufacturers (no doubt at some trouble ¢nd 
expense to himself), and pointed out exactly what 
was required, no such fountain-p2n nib existed. 
If, Mr. West was presumptuous, then we are in 
his debt.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 


ra 


ELLic Howe 


Parliamentary Privilege, — 5 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis gives a very clear 
exposition of parliamentary privilege. No one 
could question his contention that its purpose 
is to insure that the M.P. is not hindered in 
the performance of his duties. It is equally 
obvious that in spirit as well as in popular 
belief this should cover the M.P.’s relationship 
with his constituents as well as their relationship 
with him. If he breaks the custom or privilege 
of confidential appeal to the M.P. he is ren- 
dering himself unfit to carry out his duties and 
is breaking a fundamental privilege of the 
democratic system. To quote Mr. Hollis ‘it is a 
breach. of privilege to prevent the House at 
large from doing its duty’. 

The narrow interpretation approved by recent 
vote in the House and supported in Mr. Hollis’ 
talk is another.example of the growing ten- 
deney to strengthen the party machine at the 
expense of the individual member and the voter 
in the constitueficy. ‘ Working to rule’ is now 
a well-known way of avoiding work, and if 
parliament is to adopt the custom of interpret- 
ing its regulations in the letter rather than the 
spirit, the outlook for democracy grows gloomy 
indeed.—Yours, etc., 

Chelsea, S.W.3 ELIZABETH PULVERTAFT 

Chairman, Chelsea Liberal Association 


Henry Irving 

Sir,—Your critic, in his review of my book 
Henry Irving: The Actor and his World (THE 
LISTENER, December 13), has ‘noted a few 
errors’. May I confess to one and refute the rest 
of his corrections? Eleanor Marx was not, 
apparently, married to Edward Aveling. I was 
misled by the fact that she signed her letters to 
Irving ‘ Eleanor Marx Aveling’. 

In writing that I have libelled the memory 
of the critic G.B.S., your critic evinces scruples 
about libelling the dead which Shaw would have 
ridiculed. If he believed it to be in the cause 
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of truth, Shaw gave the dead no quarter; both 
Irving and the captain of the Titanic were 
the targets of his obituary abuse. In the Satur- 
day Review article, to which your critic refers, 
Shaw commended Irving’s courage in claiming 
titular recognition for his profession because 
“many unworthy persons will wound him by 
seeing nothing in the act but a vain man grasp- 
ing at a handle for his name’. In the event, no 
such person did so until Shaw himself, in an 
obituary article on Irving in Die Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna, wrote that the actor had 
“compelled the Court to knight him’, attribut- 
ing this and most of his actions to self-interest. 
For this attack Shaw was rebuked by Ellen 
Terzy, and was taken to task in a correspondence 
in The Times. It is to this article that I refer in 
the lines which your critic quotes. 

I did not refer to Shaw’s claim that he had 
prevented Irving’s widow from stopping her 
husband’s burial in Westminster Abbey, because 
I thought it irrelevant. There were no grounds, 
in evidence, for her intervention; nor had she 
any need, as it turned out, of the civil. pension 
which G.B.S. gallantly dangled before her as 
the price of her silence. 

Shaw, in later years, retold the story of his 
interview with Irving in the form of a duologue 
in which Irving’s part was singularly out of 
character; as it had no more substance than 
the brief report which he wrote to my uncle, 
I preferred the latter version. 

In my preface I quoted from a letter in 
which Shaw reminded me that Ellen Terry had 
said “that no critic understood him as I did’. 
The worth of her opinion must, I think, be 
left for the reader to judge from the evidence 
which I have assembled.—Yours, etc., 

Wittersham LAURENCE IRVING 


[Our reviewer writes: 


“Mr. Irving says in his book that Shaw “‘ noted 
the operative passage” in Sir Henry Irving’s speech 
demanding official recognition of acting as an art, 
“and stored it away as a shot in his locker, where 
it lay rusting until he had to rummage for ammuni- 
tion after Irving’s death”. The inference clearly is 
that Shaw did nothing about it at the time. I 
pointed out that he did quite a lot about it. He 
then repeated what he had written in 1895 after 
the actor’s death ten years later. Mr. Irving now 
implies that Shaw accused Sir Henry of being, in 
Shaw’s own words, “a vain man grasping at a 
handle to his name”. This, again, is untrue. 
Shaw made it quite clear in his obituary article that 
Irving’s greatest achievement was “the redemption 


of his profession from Bohemianism” and _ the 
winning of “his lifelong fight to have the actor 
recognised as the peer of all other artists”. In 


order to achieve this, he had to compel the Court 
to knight him. The correspondence in The Times 
arose from an English mistranslation of a German 
mistranslation of what Shaw had written. 

“As for Shaw’s action in preventing Irving’s 
widow from stopping her husband’s burial in the 
Abbey, it is no doubt “irrelevant” if one wishes 
to paint Shaw as the villain of the piece; but it 
would be more honest to admit it as evidence that 
Shaw was not antagonistic to Irving as a man. 

“The story of the Lyceum partnership has yet to 
be told from Ellen Terry’s point of view. The 
material exists and will one day be published.’] 


IN A BROADCAST TALK the Home Secretary advised 
all those who have the right to vote to make sure 
that their names are included in the voters’ lists 
compiled by the Registration Officers. These lists 
are displayed at large post offices, local council 
offices and similar places. If names are omitted from 
these lists, then a claim can be made for the name 
to be included by writing to the local Registration 
Officer for a form which when completed must 
reach him by January 24 in England and Wales, 
by January 31 in Scotland, and by February 5 in 
Northern Ireland. Once the registration list is 
published, the Registration Officer cannot alter it. 
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° ° ° ° * 
From Vienna to California: a symposium” - 


I—The Jew Who Died in Los Angeles. 


HE text of Arnold Schénberg’s oratorio ‘ Die Jakobsleiter ’ 
is an important document for the understanding of Schénberg’s 
artistic philosophy—and he wrote it himself. It opens with the 
words spoken by the archangel Gabriel: ‘ Whether to the right, 
or to the left, forwards or backwards, uphill or down—you must go on, 
never asking what lies in front or behind. That will be hidden from you: 
you should, you must, forget it, so that the Task can be fulfilled a 

Arnold Schénberg set himself a certain task: to make himself first 
of all a medium of what he felt to be new ideas in music (that would 
be his Vienna period, before the first world war). Having uncovered 
these latent ideas, he set himself to sys- 
tematise them—and show, by actual musical 
examples, that every traditional form of 
music could be renewed by them (that 
would be roughly his Berlin period, before 
dismissal by the Nazis). Finally he wanted 
to turn his back on such exemplifications 
and write freely and freshly with the new 
techniques thus mastered (that would be his 
American period, till his death). 

‘ Whether to the right or to the left, for- 
wards or backwards, uphill or down’. The 
four directions to which the artist must give 
himself might equally refer to the four per- 
mitted aspects of the tone row. Schonberg 
once described what he meant by tone row 
in terms of a hat. One can see a hat from 
below, above, in front, behind—and it still 
remains a hat. The trouble with this meta- 
phor is obvious. A hat is a physical object, 
to which these spatial terms, above, below, 
behind, in front, properly belong. A musical 
tone row is a succession in time—and the 
spatial terms, especially that of backwards, 
are in matters of time fundamentally im- 
proper. And that brings me to the element 
of the apparently arbitrary in Schonberg’s 
ideas, which is not really to be argued away 
by inaccurate metaphors. I think I can give 
you the feel of what it really was in Schon- 
berg by another quotation, which runs 
roughly ‘ His birth was disorderly, therefore 
he loved and with passion, Order, the In- 
violable, Commandment and Prohibition ’. 

That is: the opening sentence of Thomas Mann’s story of Moses 
called ‘The Law’. Mann’s account of Moses’ defence before Aaron 
and Miriam of his dark-skinned concubine, to which Jehovah gave 
assent by an earthquake, is at the other end of the world to Schonberg’s 
excessive: emotionality, controlled by extreme formality—by the Jaz, 
of the twelve-tone system. And Schonberg had plenty of serious reasons 
to give, if you asked, why the law of Jehovah had ten commandments 
while the law of the new music had twelve tones. Mann and Schonberg 
were already opposite psychological types before they came to such 
tragic disagreement in America, ending in -a Jaw suit. The Mann- 
Schonberg controversy ties up with Schénberg’s Jewishness, his Sweden- 
borgian mysticism, his attempt to supersede ‘ Jacob’s Ladder” by the 
unperformable opera with the significant title ‘ Moses and Aaron’. 

Almost the strangest part of Schénberg’s story is the life of the 
emigrants round Hollywood Bowl, the America to which so many went: 
the Bauhaus, Einstein, Reinhardt, Mann, Bartok, Stravinsky, Hindemith 
—and Schénberg. Barték is dead; Schénberg is dead. Both of them 
were misfits into streamlined America. Did Schénberg complete his 
Task? Was he able in America to forget the arguments and the tech- 
niques and write fresh new music? It is a difficult question. There is a 


* From talks broadcast in the Third Programme 


Arnold’ Schonberg (1874-1951): 
Kokoschka, painted in 1924 


group of young twelve-tone composers in Paris now who feel that he 


failed to go where he might have gone, just because he felt he had to 


show that the traditional forms could be composed with the new tech- 
nique. They hold that a waltz, for example, in twelve-tone-technique, is 
an equivocation, a confusion, that the real and next step is to find new 
forms, especially new rhythms, to match properly the new methods. 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 


II—The Background of Old Vienna 


THE DECAY WHICH STRIKES ONE in Vienna today must already have 
been visible when Schonberg was a boy: a discreet decay, however, 
and probably a direct consequence of the 
virtues of the Empire. It was a_ polyglot, 
restless community, admirably administered 
by an incorruptible civil service; but 


imposed on it by nationalist cliques and by 
growing industrialisatioa. And another 
thing: all visitors to Austria in the nine- 
- teenth century were struck by the, careful 
grading of social classes. They were piled 
one below the other like geological strata. 
They overlapped but they did not melt 


they were divided vertically by a rigid line 
between the strict churchmen—the clericals 
—and the so-called liberals. S = 

Not unnaturally, therefore, the Jewish 
community became extremely prominent. 
For one thing, it had no nationalist feeling; 


Czechs, who acted as disintegrating forces, 
the Jews felt themselves quite at home in the 


Viennese culture is cosmopolitan, tolerant, 
gentle and slightly ironical, they often ex-' 
pressed it better than the rival. minorities 
who put their own nationalist convictions 
first. As well as the peaceable Jews—such as 
Beer-Hofmann, who used words like a 
designer of mosaics; or Sigmund Freud, 


a portrait by Oskar time for secondary interests; or, though he 
there were also those whose Jewishness 
urged them to indignant vitality. In particular, there was Karl Kraus, 
owner, publisher, editor and sole contributor of a magazine called Die 
Fackel, which attacked the second-rate wherever it found it. Kraus 
became a leader of a small intellectual group to which Schonberg, as a 
young man, attached himself. 

It goes without saying that this group consisted-largely of musicians. 
Music in Viennese life at this time was a universal passion. At the 
summit was the opera, subsidised by the Emperor and administered 
by the Court Chamberlain. Then there were the fashionable concerts. 


And finally there were innumerable homes in which families, or groups ~ 


of intimate friends, played chamber-music almost at a professional 
level. Factions raged. Wagner, Brahms, Bruckner, and later Wolf, were 
treated as rival commanders, and. discussion of their talents was often 
taken more seriously than any political issue. But the general level of 
Viennese taste in music was (and is) extraordinarily conventional. That 
must be remembered all the time as an essential part of the background 


to Schénberg’s evolution. However startling an innovator, Schonberg — 


had his roots deep in the soil of Vienna. 


gradually falling apart under the strains 


intellectual air of Vienna. And because ~ 


whose devotion to his own calling left no 


easily into one another, and in addition . 


unlike the Germans or the Poles or the ~ 


was only partly~ Jewish, Hofmannsthal— — 


5 


; 


It was in the‘Prater that Schonberg gained his early musical experi- 


ence. Not in the opera, under the aegis of the Court Chamberlain, not in 


~ 
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fashionable concerts—he did not have the money for these—but among 
_ the lights and merry-go-rounds of the Volksprater.. He could hear for 
nothing the music of the Café Swoboda, full of Czech soldiers from 
the Moravian 99th Infantry Regiment; dance-music scored for a little 
orchestra exactly like the orchestra in the dance scene of Alban Berg’s 
‘Wozzeck’. And next door, at the Café Eisvogel, he could listen to 
a second dance orchestra of women dressed in Hussar uniforms, playing, 
it might be, extracts from ‘The Waltz Dream’ of Oskar Straus. 
One might suppose such music would not long have delayed him. 
On the contrary, his bread and butter depended on it. When he was a 
~ young man he orchestrated more than 6,000 pages of light music, and 
all his life he kept his affection for Viennese popular music, and his 
respect for composcrs such as Lehar and Leo Fall. The difficulty for 
him was to find time to compose, himself. Finally, still within the limits 
of the Prater, there was das dritte Kaffeehaus to fascinate him—a café 
with a full military band—military, that is, in the Viennese sense, which 
makes fun of the warlike aspects of martial music but loves the brilliant 
and the energetic—as in the military music of Haydn and Schubert 
or, for that matter, of Schénberg himself. For when he was called up in 
the first world war he astonished his fellow soldiers in the Hoch und 
Deutschmeister Regiment by turning out a march for them as fast as he 
could write it. ; 

Soon after his first marriage in 1901, Schonberg had gone to work 
with the Uberbrettl in the Bunte Theatre in Berlin. He returned—but 
evidently his thoughts were straying from Austria to Germany. Shortly 

“before Mahler’s death, in 1911, Schénberg returned to Berlin, 
apparently in search of a more tonic air than that of Vienna. Since 
almost immediately he signed the manifesto of the Blaue Reiter— 
along with Kandinsky, Franz Marc, Klee, and others—a manifesto 

_ which asserted that new paths had to be found, that ‘the world had 
_ become vulgarised by the second-rate’, it looks as though Schénberg 

was now pinning his hopes to Germany rather than Austria. He may 
also have wished to escape from the grinding poverty of his Vienna life. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


II—A Chisins Memories 


THEY ARE NEARLY ALL DEAD NOW. One of the last to join them was 
my cousin and dear friend, Arnold Schénberg. They are all gone. 
Zemlinsky, Bodanzky, Edmund Eisler, Piaud, Carl Weigl, the brothers 
Jonas, and many others. They were rebels, attractive rebels, especially 
attractive to the younger generation to which I belonged in those days, 
because they were unconventional in the conventional surroundings of 
the old traditional Vienna. They met in the old Cafe Grinsteidl or in 
the Winterbeerhouse, discussing their problems night after night until 
dawn, coming home intoxicated. : 
One of the gayest and liveliest of the lot was my cousin Arnold. M 
family all came from Prague. There were three sisters and three 
brothers: one of the sisters, Paula Nachod; was Arnold’s mother and 
married Samuel Schonberg, who came from Pressburg, a place on the 
Hungarian-Austrian border. Arnold was the eldest child. He was a 
_ wild and energetic boy and known already in his early days by his 
witty and cheeky repartee. About the time of the ‘ Winterbeerhouse ’ 
- gatherings, Arnold had already burnt his boats by giving up his good 
job in a bank in order to devote himself entirely to music. This was 
a very difficult undertaking because he could not teach music for lack 
of any technical musical knowledge. He could not play any instrument 
~ really well, although he played them all. To make his living he copied 
all sorts of music. He tried to earn some money by conducting and 
training suburban workers’ choirs. Arnold’s father died when Arnold 


| was still at school, so that he had to leave school to take up the job 


at the bank in order to help his mother. One can imagine what a shock 
it was for the family when Arnold one day came home declaring: ‘I am 
fed up, I am not going back to the office, I shall become a-musician ’. 
Arnold was born into a family who had loved and performed music 
for about two centuries. The Nachod family were known in Prague 
as singers and musicians and cantors in synagogues. No wonder 
that Schénberg was attracted by, music from his earliest days, but if 
his musical gifts came from the Nachod family, I am convinced that 
_. he inherited his genius from his father, who was a dreamer and thinker, 
4, and a sort of anarchistictidealist. When Arnold was nineteen he founded 
a musical society which was named ‘ Polihymnia’. It was there that 
he first met Alexander V. Zemlinsky, the promising young conductor 
and composer, whose mother was a Turkish Jewess and his father a 
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Polish aristocrat. Zemlinsky was Arnold’s first and only teacher from 
whom he learned the rules of counterpoint. Zemlinsky, under whom I 
sang for about twelve years, told me often that Schénberg understood 
and learned everything in no time and without apparent effort. It was 
also through Zemlinsky that Schénberg met Brahms, who immediately 
recognised Schénberg’s genius and prophesied for him a great future. 
Hans NACHOD 


1V—Succeesses in Berlin 


SCHONBERG HAD A SMALL CIRCLE of friends around him in Vienna. 
Chief among these were Adolph Loos, the famous architect, and 
Kokoschka, the painter, both of whom, not less than Schonberg or any 
other outstanding Viennese artist, were execrated by reactionary public 
opinion. They all said that Schénberg’s economic position was absolutely 
desperate; he and his’ wife and two children had practically nothing 
to live on. He had only a few private pupils, though these included 
Webern and Berg; and no kind of a fixed position. He was ‘ permitted ’, 
but not engaged, to lecture on harmony at the Academy of Music, yet 
he was recognised..by his peers in the world of art as a musical genius. 

The artist starving in his garret was something I had only read about 
in books. When I got back to Berlin I talked about it to people who 
knew I had been the most impressed by Schonberg at the ‘ Pelleas’ 
performance. These included, besides Oskar Fried, Busoni, Schnabel 
and the very influential circle of their friends and supporters going far 
beyond just musical people. It was a time of tremendous drive and 
expansion in every artistic field in Berlin. Coupled with that was the 
natural feeling of successful- rivalry with Vienna (especially since 
Mahler’s resignation from the Hofoper), of Berlin being the leading 
centre of the~German musical world. At any rate the idea found 
expression that Schonberg should come to Berlin. 

I wrote, at their suggestion, to Schénberg telling him what was felt 
by Busoni, Fried and the others, to which he replied that he would 
be willing to come to Berlin if the guarantee of a fixed situation could 
be provided. The immediate result was not brilliant. At first the only 
pupils Schénberg had were Edward Steuermann, Busoni’s pupil, and 
myself, but it can be imagined how desperate Schénberg’s position in 
Vienna must have been in the spring of 1911 for him to change his 
domicile with such limited prospects. Berlin, at any rate, was nothing 
if not enterprising, and in addition to private lessons we arranged in 
the autumn of that year for Schonberg to give a series of public lec- 
tures on music. They were a sensational success. 

Schonberg never prepared the text of these lectures nor stood up at 
any rostrum; he walked up and down in the gangway between the 
rows of seats, smoking all the time and delivering his statements con- 
cerning his experiences and his theoretical practices of musical 
composition, and answering questions. If the result was not considerable 
in the material sense, the effect of Schdnberg’s residence in Berlin was 
already apparent. The Five Orchestral Pieces were published in the 
Peters edition and this amazing score was sold in a students’ editioa 
for two marks. Everyone bought one: prominent amongst whom was Sir 
Henry Wood who gave the world premiére at the Promenades in 1911. 

From the ‘ Pelleas’ performance in Berlin of 1910 the spread of 
Schénberg’s musical fame radiated in all directions. He was invited 
to conduct at Amsterdam by Mengelberg, at St. Petersburg by Ziloti, 
and many other performances in Germany followed. The following 
year, that is 1912, Schonberg was commissioned by the actress Albertine 
Zehme to write a work for recitation with musical accompaniment. 
This was a favourite type of performance by well-known German actors. 
Richard Strauss and Max von Schillings had provided music for such 
purposes; but with Schonberg you could never be sure what you would 
get; in any case you were bound to get more than you expected. What 
Frau Zehme got was ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ”. 

The inevitable result of Schénberg’s departure from Vienna was 
the beginning of a demand for his music. The first performance 
of the ‘Gurrelieder’ under Franz Schrecker in 1913 finally 
broke the neck of the Viennese die-hard reaction. Of course the 
fine prospects which appeared in our vision in 1912-13 were brought 
to a catastrophic end by the outbreak of war the next year. But 
though Schénberg and his wife and family, not to say his pupils and 
friends, must at the time have felt many heartburnings. I think in 
general the garish Prussian capital was kinder to Arnold Schénberg 
than the Viennese sump; at any rate until 1933. 

EDWARD CLARK 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By ERIC NEWTON 


HEN historians of the mid-twentieth century come to look 
back over a space of, say, fifty years at the art of our time, 


I think they will be a little puzzled by its sharp division - 


into two categories. Categories are not easy to define when 
they exist in the present tense, but one could roughly label them 
‘violent’ on the one hand and ‘ charming’ on the other. The biggest 
names come into the ‘ violent’ .category, as they have almost always 
done in the past. Agitation and un- aes e: 
ease always seem more real, more 
profound ‘than grace or serenity. 
Michelangelo’s terribilitd grips the 
imagination ‘more. easily than 
Raphael’s sweetness. We take the 
uneasy. inventions of Graham 
Sutherland or the sinister forms 
of Francis Bacon seriously: we 
tend to underrate the amiable or 
the sensuous or the pleasantly 
romantic. 

Perhaps we are right, but we are 
certainly wrong to think that there 
are no. profundities outside the 
Michelangelo-Sutherland: category. 
The ‘ charming’ category deserves 
to be examined seriously. Watteau 
belongs to it and he was.a master of 
profundity overlaid by charm. And 
it happens that almost all the cur- 
rent exhibitions in London belong 
to it, too. There are no storms, no 
thunder-clouds, no anger, no an- 
guish, but there are good pictures 
side by side with mediocre ones and 
the contrast is revealing. 

Easily the best one-man. exhibi- 
tion in London is a collection of 
forty drawings and water-colours 
by Lyonel Feininger at the AIA 
Galleries in Lisle Street. I have 
spoken to a number of friends 
about it since I saw it. “The AIA 
Gallery?’ they ask, as though a 
good exhibition had no right to 
inhabit premises so far from Bond 
Street: and ‘Feininger?’ they 
add. ‘Rather twentyish, isn’t he? 
Bauhaus stuff, surely? ’ Yes, it was 
certainly under Gropius and together with Paul Klee that Feininger first 
discovered himself and worked out a method. ‘ Method’ is the right 
word: his drawing is as deliberate and as self-conscious as drawing can 
safely be without degenerating into a formula. But it has turned out to be 
enduring. It does not date. Feininger and Klee are among the permanent 
contributors to the art of our time.’ Both are exquisites and each 
influenced the other. Both evolved a language of abstraction, a puritan 
language, strictly disciplined and immensely refined. Yet their tempera- 
ments are different, for Klee was a fantasist and Feininger is a romantic. 
What he achieved with his spider-web of delicately ruled lines is some- 
thing that one would not have thought possible. It is as though Euclid 
had fallen passionately in love with the world, with its tall Gothic build- 
ings, and all the romantic Turnerian paraphernalia of early nineteenth- 
century romanticism, without being able to rid himself of his pedantic 
obedience to rulers and compasses. Feininger is that rarest of creatures, 
a passionate ascetic, a monastic poet, a Chopin who composed in strict 
fugal form and so became more nostalgic than Chopin himself. Such a 
feat would be impossible on a large scale, but by limiting himself in 
size he managed to turn a rhapsody into an epigram. 


“The Horses of St. Mark’, by W. R. Sickert, from the André Gide collection 
in the Leicester Galleries’ New Year exhibition 


What happens when the same kind of romanticism is not harnessed 
to strict discipline can be seen in the exhibition at Gimpel Fils of 
works by Francis Rose. Formalism here becomes doodling, and nothing 
is left but charm and an occasional echo of the easy beauty of a gondola 
or an Italian fountain. Francis Rose is all bouquet and no body. 

‘Charming’, and rightly so, is the adjective one must apply to the 
exhibition organised each year by the Society for Education in Art of 

Pictures for Schools. The idea that 
schools should possess pictures is an 
essential one, for how are children 
to know how life can be interpreted. 
visually unless they grow up sur- 
rounded by visual interpretations of 

life?. But children respond to one . 

sort of art and adults to another: 

and since the pictures that are 
offered to children must be<chosen_ 
by adults, the adult is presented 
‘with the ticklish problem of. seeing 
art through the child’s eyes and 
then of deciding whether children . 
ought to be given what they like or 
what they ought, in his opinion, to 
like. Moreover the adult is tempted 
to make generalisations about chil- 
dren which is as impossible as to 
make generalisations about adults, 
Generalisations, nonetheless, can 
be made. Children like a picture to 
be ‘ about ’ something fairly closely 
related to the life of action or of 
imagination which they live so 
much more intensely than adults 
do. They like a picture of a chair 
that makes you want to sit on it. 

, They do not like a picture of a chair 
that is just an object on which the . 
light falls under certain atmospheric 
conditions. They like people and 
things to be painted as though the 
artist were interested in people 
and things and not in what they 
look like. In short, they do not like 
Impressionism. The pictures in 
this year’s exhibition, at the - 
Imperial Institute Gallery, have 
been chosen with understanding. 
Julian Trevelyan, at the Redfern Gallery, shows a set of canvases 

that seem oddly ill at ease in each other’s company. Evidently 

Trevelyan has been trying to turn his natural, easy lyricism into some- 

thing firmer and solider by imposing a discipline on himself. The 

result is exactly the opposite of Feininger, who invents a method in 
order to achieve a message. Trevelyan’s latest experiments in method 
merely succeed in strangling his message, and, at the same time, the 
carefree pictures of swans at Chiswick acquire a slightly irresponsible 
look. by contrast with them. This is not Chopin writing fugally: it is 

a thrush struggling with the academic laws of harmony. At the same 

gallery Messrs. Colquhoun and MacBryde show the charming designs 

for costumes and scenery evolved by them for the recent ballet 

“Donald of the Burthens ’. 

At the Leicester Galleries is a mixed ‘New Year’ exhibition. ‘Charm- 
ing’ again describes most of the exhibits, and there are a few that come 
high in the category, notably a set of Sickerts from André Gide’s © 
collection: Among them is a painting of the central gable of St. Mark’s | 
Basilica in Venice. Impressionist it certainly is, but it is also rapturous — 
—a word not usually applicable to Impressionist painting. : ‘ 
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| fessor Brogan, having dated 
our present era of revolutions’ from the Battle 
| of Lexington in-1775 (which is as good a date 


The Price of Revolution 


By D. W. Brogan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


IN THE MARCH of human affairs periods of inno- 


vation are commonly followed by Periods of 


| conservation (one might say ‘reaction’ but for 
| the unpleasant flavour which the revolutionaries 
have succeeded in fastening on the word); and 


there is a corresponding, though not necessarily 


; simultaneous, alternation in fashions of thought. 
In one generation, revolutionary radicalism is 
all the go; an iconoclastic intelligentsia is busy 


pulling down the pillars of society in all direc- 


| tions. In the next, our fear of revolution be- 
| comes the conscience that makes cowards of us 


all, and even the intellectuals discern the mysti- 
cal values of the past and cling to the skirts of 
tradition for fear of meeting something worse. 
In general, this alternation of the generations 
seems far more decisive in determining ways 
of thought than the succession in the ages 
of man, who is habitually alleged to be a 
radical in his youth and to choose con- 
servatism in his riper years. 

Nobody at any rate will suggest that it is the 
weight of advancing years which has brought 
Professor Brogan down on the side of the angels. 
Professor Brogan is the Peter Pan of our politi- 
eal thinkers. The verve and punch of his style 
(irrespective of whom or what he is hitting) are 
irresistible; even the relish for schoolboy jokes 


is unabated. And; if this is accompanied by some 


economy of self-criticism, that is the price to be 
paid for the youthful ardour of the attack. If 
Professor Brogan’s thought has succumbed to 
certain symptoms of weariness, it is certainly 
not his own, but the fashionable weariness of 


_ the epoch. Everything has been tried; every hope 
that the last generation put in revolutionary — 
innovation has been disappointed; let us steel 


ourselves by mocking at our disappointed, hopes, 
and recognise everywhere that the old is better 
than the new. 

The Price of Revolution possesses, then, not a 


) unity of_subject, nor, perhaps, any rigid con- 


sistency of opinion, but a unity of mood. Pro- 
‘the beginning of 


as another), feels 175 years later that ‘you can 
have too much of a good thing, even of that 
‘strong remedy for the ills of a body politic, 


revolution ’. Tilting by the way at ‘ doctrinaire 
revolutionaries ’ 


who want to. ‘plan human 
events’, and digressing down every conceivable 
and inconceivable by-way, he reaches his. final 
conclusion that 
long period of time to adjust itself, even if that 


means postponing some attractive solutions till — 


the world can afford to digest them’. And, since 
at the present moment Russia is the champion of 
revolution and the United States the great con- 
server of the existing order, Professor Brogan 
plumps with his customary whole-heartedness 
for the conservers against the trouble-makers. 
‘This is an affair of black-and white. There are 


_ no shaded colours on Professor Brogan’s palette. 


~ It would perhaps be a pity to take too 
seriously a very light-hearted book on a serious 


| subject. One reads to be-amused rather than to 


be instructed; and the amusement is doled out 
in rich variety. But the reader who seeks to 
penetrate a little beneath the surface of Pro- 
fessor Brogan’s quips and epigrams may stumble 


' on some awkward questions. Every revolution— 


even a peaceful revolution—has its price, and is 
likely to destroy as much as it creates, if not 


“what. this world needs is a_ 


ore; there is a point at which every revolution 
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should be stopped in order to give its bene- 
ficiaries time to ‘digest’ their achievements. 
But what of those who have not yet benefited? 
According to all available evidence, the peoples 
of Asia and Africa today are by no means agreed 
that the time has yet come to stop the revolution 
which started in 1775, and are not very con- 
scious of what Professor Brogan calls ‘ the more 
attractive sides of imperialism’. And—a_ last 
question—is there not something a little dis- 
turbing in seeing the United States, itself a child 
of a revolution and the traditional champion of 
the underdog, being cast so eagerly for the role 
of arch-conservative? Professor Brogan in one 
place expresses the belief that there are impatient 
young men somewhere in Russia. Let us hope 
there are; and let us also hope that the impatient 
young men of Britain and the United States will 
not remain for too long content with the process 
of digestion. 


The Age. of the Dragon. By John 
Lehmann. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Lehmann’s poetic talent has responded 
sincerely to the stresses of its period. At the end 
of the twenties he was writing ‘a carefully 
observed, artificial but charming melodious 
poetry, often with a a deliberate eighteenth-century 
stiffness : 

Now slants across the ‘elms a yellow beam, 
And from the hayricks raises curls of steam. 
But instead of remaining in that—or a similarly 
irrelevant—tradition, he perceived the import- 
ance of Spender’s and Auden’s early work and 
developed the elements in his own which ran 
with and not against the times—symbols of 
travel, new seasons, friendship. Side by side with 
such development came the interest in progres- 
sive politics. In this collected edition of his poems 
Mr. Lehmann has excluded certain pieces of that 
period in which (he says) “ the contrast between 
the hopes or faith they enunciate and the realities 
of the last ten years is too painfully glaring’. 
Even so there are still a number of poems marked 
by the weaknesses of the thirties—a too-simple 
wish for social justice or for a changed life: 
some images, like boys on bicycles, too much an 
echo of other verse of the decade: a too-easy or 
too-specialised a love for the proletariat. What 
come out best are the quite light, short, collo- 
quial poems, founded often on a single image— 
“To Penetrate that Room’, say, and ‘ This Ex- 
cellent Machine’. These are small classics of 
their time; written well within the poet’s scope 
and implying rather than straining after the new 

poetic climate. : 

Political disillusionment and the war changed 
Mr. Lehmdnn’s style again. The verse is still 
about objects and events but it frequently finds 
its inspiration in dreams, the inexplicitness of 
life, deep self-searchings. One or two of these 
war-time poems reach a level that could scarcely 
have been foretold from the previous work (the 
haunting ‘Summer Story’, for example), and 
Mr. Lehmann’s political doubts make, by and 
large, better poems than his earlier certainties 
(see ‘ Poems for Two Voices’). 

Mr. Lehmann prints finally a long dramatic 
poem, recently commissioned by the B.B.C., 
which returns to the house, river, and garden 
themes of the first poems in the book, and, 
among other things, examines the value of a 
system which permits private riverside houses 


and gardens. It would not be true to say that the 


wheel had thus come full circle: like his editor- 
ship, Mr. Lehmann’s poetry at the moment 
indicates a changed taste which seems to neglect 
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some of the lessons of the past twenty years, 
but there is no real reason to think that either 
activity has lost its power to rally under new 
turns of events, new influences—even to dis- 
cover the events and be itself part of the 
influence. The Age of the Dragon strives to be 
intelligible, to speak sincerely to its contem- 
poraries, and to assert the highest human values. 


Patterns of Marriage 
By Eliot Slater Ara? Moya Woodside. 
Cassell. 17s. 6d. 4 


The scientific investigation of contemporary 
societies is bedevilled by the reification of ab- 
stractions which were originally produced for 
theoretical convenience but are subsequently 
treated as though they had a connection with the 
contemporary world. In the field of economics 
“the market place” and ‘economic man’ are 
well-known examples; in the field of human 
genetics the concept of ‘random mating’ is an 
equally misleading simplification. The mathe- 
matics of recessive and dominant genes 
can be most simply worked out if it is 
assumed that any male stands an equal chance 
of marrying any (unrelated) female; but a 
great deal of work, especially in eugenics, 
has been done on the assumption that 
this is a picture of actual human behaviour 
instead of a theoretical construct. Common sense 
and a minimum of observation show that 
random mating does not occur; that, at least in 
the major social categories, like tend to marry 
like; spouses usually belong to the same nation, 
speak the same language, have the same religion, 
belong to the same or near social and economic 
classes, and very often come from the same 
region and occupation. But do spouses share 
psychological as well as social characteristics? 
In particular, are neurotic men more likely to 
choose neurotic women as wives? Can ‘ assorta- 
tive’ mating on a psychological basis be dis- 
covered? This is the major theoretical question 
which Dr. Eliot Slater of the London National 
Hospital tried to answer during the war. 

Dr. Slater was attached as physician in psycho- 
logical medicine to a hospital treating non-com- 
missioned patients from the army; he selected a 
sample of 100 married men who were hospitalised 
for neurotic diseases (and could therefore be 
treated as neurotic) who lived in London, and 
who, together with their wives, were willing to 
answer a fairly simple questionnaire and co- 
operate in a guided interview of two or three 
hours; the ‘ control’ consisted of 100 men who 
weré hospitalised for accidents or other physical 
misfortunes (and could therefore be treated as 
non-neurotic) who otherwise fulfilled the same 
conditions as the sample. The interviews were 
conducted by Miss Moya Woodside, a psychia- 
tric social worker. 

The selection of the sample and the control is 
such that one would not expect to get significant 
theoretical results; and the short questionnaire 
which was meant to determine the ‘clinical 
rating of neurotic disposition’ is an extremely 
blunt instrument. There is a positive correlation 
between husband and wife on this index, but it 
is less than for age at marriage, or intelligence, 
and about the same as for stature! The research 
demonstrates that random mating does not take 
place among Londoners, but very little more; 
and the theoretical apparatus which is brought to 
bear is quite deplorably meagre. The authors 
have muddled themselves by a selective reading 
of Freud and Jung, Margaret Mead and Ruth 
Benedict, Kinsey and Burgess and Cottrell, and 
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The Ethics of Redistribution 
BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 


Two lectures on some neglected aspects and consequences 
of the redistribution of incomes. / 8s. 6d. net 


The Background of 
Modern French Poetry 
P. MANSELL JONES 


French poetry since Baudelaire, including accounts of 
personal interviews with the leading post-Symbolist poets. 
~~ 18s. net 


Science & Humanism 
E. SCHRODINGER 
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A: J. A. WALDOCK 


A vigorous critique of the plays as plays, preceded by a 
consideration of the problems involved in the study of 
drama. 16s. net 
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THACKERAY’S DAUGHTER 


Some Reminiscences of Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie compiled by Hester Thackeray 
Fuller and Violet Hammersley, with 
foreword by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
“Let me press this book upon all 
who share my liking for the water- 
colours of literature” 
Raymond Mortimer in ‘* The Sunday Times’’ 
hald of ‘Thackeray’s 


Daughter’; you will be rendered 
brave and gay” 


“Do get 


Harold Nicolson in '* The Observer”’ 
12/6 
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The Reith Lectures for 1951, 


delivered by 
LORD RADCLIFFE 


5 in November and December 
f and now being repeated on the 


Third Programme, will be pub- 
lished early in March at 8s 6d 
under the title of 


THE PROBLEM 
OF POWER- 


Coming February 7th 


George F. Kennan 


AMERICAN 
- DIPLOMACY 
1900-50 


“| have not read a more import 
ant book since the war. —R.H. S$ 
Crossman in New Statesman. 
‘The possessor of one of the 
xeenest minds that have been 
applied in our time to the prob- 
em of relations between states.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

12s. 6d 


January Fiction 
pene 


John Culshaw 


A. PLACE OF 
STONE 


A second novel of remarkable 

quality, in which the hunter 

becomes the hunted in a contem- 

porary Spanish setting. 

Book Society Recommendation. 
12s 6d. 


H. J. Kaplan 
ANYWHERE ELSE 


Paris is the setting of the strange 
events that befell an American 
diplomat. Wit and excitement. 

12s. 6d. 


Herve Bazin 


HEAD AGAINST 
THE WALL 


This powerful . study of a 
degenerate on the borders of 


i insanity is not for the squeamish. 


15s: 


SECKER & WARBURG 


eel “humnber of American paige and sexolo- 
gists; concepts, or at least terminology, are used 
‘ eclectically out of any context, with the apparent 
belief that the employment of terms like ‘ pattern 


of culture’, ‘introversion’ ‘ Oedipus complex’ 
add something to the paragraphs they adorn. 
The authors’ preference goes to ‘ progressive’ 
ideas as propagandised in left-wing periodicals; 
an embarrassing section advocates ‘ scientific 
humanism’ as an alternative to religion. 
Nevertheless the book is well worth reading 
by anybody with a serious interest in contem- 
porary English life. The sample is too small to 
be more than suggestive of the 5,000,000 or so 
working and lower-middle class Londoners from 


whom it is drawn; but the facts which are given © 


about these 200 families ate valuable, full 


-and unique in the study of an urban work- 


ing population. Most aspects of sexual life— 
courtship, reasons for marrying, sex life in 


_ marriage, determining factors in procreation, and 


techniques of contraception—are very adequately 
covered; and the smallness of the group studied 
makes it possible to see the human beings behind 
the figures. The book isa most useful addition 


“to the small stock of facts available about 


English life. 

The picture drawn is a drab one: the casual 
meeting by chance, the long-drawn courting 
which ripens into an understanding; the 
‘difficulties of housing and the intended avoidance 
of parenthood; the general dislike of sex; the 
poverty and the uncertainty of the years between- 
the-wars; a general pattern of resentful sub- 
mission to ‘a world I never made’, where.‘ they ’ 
are the government and ‘we’ are the victims. 
But though drab, it ‘is convincing and 
informative. ; 

Although the sample, is so small, it confirms 
on two very significant points findings made by 
Dr. Stouffer and“his associates in the enormous 
study The American Soldier, which the authors 
show no signs of having read. Like Dr. Stouffer, 
they find that broken homes are as common in 
‘the early lives of those judged well-adjusted. as 
in those judged neurotic by the same. tests: 
despite the propaganda of many social workers, 
a broken home is not in itself a precipitating 
cause of neurosis in adult life. They also find 
that the surest diagnosis of neurosis, either 
present or latent, in young males is the belief 
that ego was a sickly child. Messrs. Slater and 
Woodside take the unsupported statements of 
their informants about their past as if they were 
~actual; despite this naivety the confirmation of 
the American findings is striking. 


“Rome Alive. By Christopher Kininmonth. 


Lehmann. 18s. 
-The title of Rome Alive gives a complete idea 
“of the methods Mr. Kininmonth has used in 
writing the book; he is conscious of the history 
of the town, sensitive to all the strata—but only 
in so far as they relate to the top stratum, modern 
Rome. In this he follows in the excellent tradi- 


tion of the English travel writer on Italy; the, 


book will be enjoyed today, provide proposing 
tourists with a background to the mind which 


' they will find invaluable, and then will be for- 


gotten until, in some future generation, the 


& knowing will discover it and be delighted with 


the picture it gives of Roman life in 1950. 
- And how different that is from’the Jamesian, 
Caffe Greco life depicted by Mr. - Percy 


~-Lubbock in his delightful Roman Portraits. 


Now and then Mr. Kininmonth is able to 
swoop with pleasure on the vestigial remains 
of this. life—the retiring Americans who speak 
every language perfectly and wear culture 
like a rose; but in the main it is the 


Mrs. Miller American, bullying a wretched 


3 Mr. Miller into some saga of cultural pursuit. 


ie aoa takes the tourist aspect of 
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Rome as an important side of its life and studies 
its various forms with a quick and witty eye. 
But he is equally at home in some raffish 
pizzeria studying the behaviour of the spivs 
with their special gait, their studied method 
of paying the bill, their fascinating vanity. 
It is’ when he is writing of such living 
things that Mr. Kininmonth is at his best; a 
slight lack of ease descends on him when he 
writes of Italian art, and when one finds him 
comparing Pinturichio with the Beato Angelico, 
to the latter’s discredit, one is aware of the ex- 
treme subjectivity with which he writes of such 
things. Mr, John Deakin has illustrated the book 
with forty fine photographs, taken with the same 
spirit with which the book was written. 


Alexander Pope. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. 


‘Nobody has ever seen Pope plain’, writes 
Professor Bonamy Dobrée in his short study of 
Pope’s life, works, and character. And the reason, 
he explains, is ‘ partly because people either love 
or hate him so much that their view is coloured 
one way or another; but also .because he often 
took such extraordinary pains to cover his tracks, 
so enjoyed making mysteries, and so often felt 
compelled to justify himself, and draw flattering 
self-portraits ”. 

There is nothing plain in Professor Dobrée’s 
view of his subject. He, like Dr. Edith Sitwell, 
takes his stand with Pope’s lovers. But Pro- 
fessor Dobrée’s is a more reasoned affection. 
When Dr. Sitwell published her study over 
twenty years ago her acknowledgments were to 
Victorian authorities, Carruthers, Courthope, 
and Ashton. True, Professor Griffith’s invaluable 


~ bibliography had recently appeared; but she 
“wrote too soon to take advantage of the work of 


Professor George Sherburn, Mr. Norman Ault, 
and other scholars. Her affection was insfinctive. 
Professor Dobrée, on the other hand, might 
almost claim that to know all is to understand 
and to forgive, for his account of Pope’s career 
is: pre-eminently well informed. He knows what 
has recently been discovered, his preface shows 
him to be in close touch with what is in process 
of discovery, and by handling original docu- 
ments himself he has ensured that his account 
is not drawn from second-hand “material. The 
result is an affectionate and convincing portrait, 
with the apparatus of scholarship decently con- 


cealed from the general reader’s eye. The scholar, 


however, will be pleased to note how judicious 
and dependable he is and how cautiously he 
treads where, in our present state of knowledge, 
a note of hesitation is wholly appropriate. 

The chief difficulty of writing a study of a 
mere 120 pages is to get the proportions right. 
Pope’s life was extremely busy with complicated 
transactions as well as with writing poetry, and 
it would be easy in giving an exact account of 
his relations with Addison or. with Curll, the 
piratical bookseller, to make these episodes 
appear more important than in fact they were. 
Professor Dobrée comes happily out of this test. 
He sees, for example, how Pope’s troubles in the 
early seventeen-twenties might well have made 
him sink ‘deeper and deeper into the mire of 
quarrels and vyituperations, were it not that he 
seems to have undergone at this time some kind 
of climacteric. Our attention is rightly fixed 
upon the emergence at this point of the mature 
Pope, the philosopher, the Horatian poet, and 
the friend of statesmen out of place.’ Perhaps 
Professor Dobrée does not pay as much atten- 
tion as could be wished to the politician in 
Pope’s later career. He istinclined to dismiss too 
abruptly the charge of corruption which Pope 
levels at Walpole’s government in the Moral 
Essays and Imutations of Horace: ‘the times 
were no more decadent and corrupt than they 
had been; in fact they were if anything less 
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corrupt’, Perhaps. But this overlooks the in- 
imitable picture painted in those poems of the 
growing pains of a capitalist society. 

Professor Dobrée’s remarks on the poetry are 
of secondary importance to his portraiture of the 
man. They may well win new readers, especially 
for the Imitations of Horace—‘ the best, certainly 
the most characteristic things he ever did ’—but 
those readers will ask for more. They will feel 
the need of an additional chapter surveying 
Pope’s growth and. development as poet and 
metrist, and his ever-increasing command upon 
the resources of the language. They may be con- 
soled by the reflection that something of this 
kind may be expected from Professor Dobrée 
when he returns to Pope in the Oxford History 
of English Literature. 


Eespoie Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1950. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 
Stationery Office. 27s. 6d. 


The authors of this Survey, prepared by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East; have assembled a wealth of 
information about a region which includes 
India, South East Asia, China, and Japan. We 
are given in Part I of the volume a broad general 
description of the economic conditions and 
policies of the region and of its several parts, 
and then in Part II detailed information about 
the changes that took place during 1950 in 
output, prices, and trade, and in the financial 
and commercial policies of the various govern- 
ments. The task of gathering and presenting this 
great mass of information was not an easy one, 
for reliable statistical data about most Asiatic 
countries are difficult, indeed sometimes im- 
possible, to obtain, and economic estimates are 
subject to wide margins of error. Nevertheless, 
the authors have succeeded in providing a com- 
prehensive and objective study of the way in 
which half of mankind gets its living. 

What a story it is! This half of the world’s 
population, including its two most numerous 
peoples, order their affairs so badly that they 
are obliged to live in conditions of poverty and 
squalor unparalleled in the west since the rise 
of modern science and private capitalism. From 
60 to 75 per cent. of the population of these 
countries is engaged in agriculture, mainly 
small-scale peasant agriculture, the productivity 
of which is only about a quarter of that of 
European agriculture. Income per head is con= 
sequently low and even the food-growers them- 
selves suffer from malnutrition; in most 
countries of the region the average calorific 
content of the daily food consumption is well 
under 2,000. Except in Japan, modern manu- 
facturing industry is of small importance. For 
example, in India the number of factory workers 
is only about 1 per cent. of the occupied popula- 
tion, and throughout the region (again except 
in Japan) the efficiency of manufacturing 
industry is very low; for example, twenty-two 
workers are needed on an average in an Indian 
cotton spinning mill to do the work done by 6.7 
workers in Lancashire; and 4.5 workers in the 
United States. The output of some of the basic 
mineral products and manufactures is very 
small. For instance, the coal production of the 
whole of this great region in 1950 was only 
73,000,000 tons (one-third of the British coal 


_output), and half of this came from Japan. The 


steel output of the whole region was little more 
than one-third that of Great Britain. Only in 
the textile trade did the area make a substantial 
contribution to the «world’s output of manu- 
factured goods. 

The backwardness of the area is closely asso- 
ciated with the dearth of capital, technicians, 
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YOUR ENGLISH need 
not BETRAY YOU! 


D2 YOU keep silent when you ought to speak? Do you hesitate 

when you ought to be confident?: If you feel guilty about your 
grasp of English it. will surely betray you, and yet—it is so easy 
to be right! 


TEN STEPS -TO CONFIDENCE 
CHARLES. DUFF, Teacher, Linguist, 
Author, has prepared 10 concise Lessons 
which breathe life into English speech and 
writing. He has disregarded orthodox methods 
and has made the study of English and the 
grammar that serves it, an interesting and 
refreshing experience. 


TEN STEPS TO EFFICIENCY 


This. new Course now available has been written for 
practical people who feel the need for this essential 
knowledge, and not only for those who wish to secure 
academic points. It is for men and women who wish 
to master the fundamentals of English fom the sake 
of their work, for their own self assurance and to 
Author, Journalist, ex- improve their position in life and secure their 
Press Officer Foreign livelihood and their future. 


Office, and __ Lecturer TEN STEPS TO SUCCESS 
London University. : : es 
Pee cmLige if Charles Duff’s Ten Vital Lessons will increase your 
General Editor. Basis . : ; , 
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and_ Hssentials Series, 5 : 
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Times Literary Supple- agreeably, and with force or persuasion as may bé 
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“ Alert, orderly, original valued. This Power, so easy to acquire with Charles 
i "Ob ; Duff’s guidance is now within your grasp. There is 
and vigorous. server 5 phects r 
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—Times Educational Sup- ; : - S u 
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Worlds Press News Course is free to you—so send for your Copy now! 
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THE A40 DEVON SALOON 


With its new steering column gear control and four- 
wheel hydraulic braking, ‘the A4o Saloon still keeps 
right at the top of its class. Small wonder, for this is 
the car which holds 62 International, National and 
other speed and endurance records. _ 

Take a look at it on the road and see for yourself. 
Notice its graceful lines and 
comfortable roominess .. . 
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such development as did occur was brought 
about mainly by Western enterprise in-search of 
raw materials like rubber, tin, oi! and jute, 
which are among the chief contributions of the 
region to international trade. Again, Japan 
stands apart as the only country in the East 
that has shown sufficient native initiative and 
enterprise to modernise its economy. Since the 
- War the new national governments that have 
obtained control of many of these Eastern 
countries have assumed responsibility for eco- 
nomic development, and some of them have 
made ambitious plans. But in poor countries 
it is difficult to increase the supply of domestic 
savings necessary for capital formation, and so 
foreign countries have been depended on to 
supply most of the investment. Some capital has 
been obtained through the release of sterling 
balances accumulated during the War, some 
from the United States under the Point Four 
programme, and some from loans from the 
International Bank. The total amount supplied, 
however, has remained pitifully small in relation 
to needs, while the decline in political security 


~has, in most countries, reduced the amount of 
_ private investment. The result is that, in spite 


of the ambitious plans for economic advance- 
ment, there has, in fact, been retrogression. 
The most disturbing fact brought out by this 
Survey is that, during recent years, levels of pro- 
duction in food, industrial raw materials, manu- 
factured goods and minerals have been lower 


- than.they wene before the war. The result is that 


in almost every country in this region the people 
in 1950 were poorer than during the 1900s. 


~ Meanwhile, the population has grown substan- 


= tially, and it is still growing fast. Birth rates 


S 


. 
: 
i 


of 


remain high, while death rates have been falling. 


In Malaya and Ceylon, for example, this has 


resulted in the extraordinarily high rate of 
natural increase of three per cent. per annum. 
The. Malthusian bogy haunts Asia now as in 
earlier times. f 

The: region includes some areas that are highly 
specialised in the production of certain raw 
products for export to the West, and before 
the War the region as a whole had an export 
surplus in its visible trade. The fall in produc- 
tion during and after the War turned this export 
surplus into an import surplus, and this un- 
favourable balance continued until 1950. Then 
the outbreak of the Korean War, which raised 
the prices of the chief export products of the 
area, gave these Eastern countries a large export 
surplus and substantially increased their reserves 
of foreign exchange. War, however, is a pre- 
carious basis for prosperity, and the authors of 
this Survey bring out clearly that economic 
progress must ultimately depend on the restora- 
tion of political stability. 


4 Apprenticeship at Kuruman. Edited by 


I. Schapera. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


This is the eighth volume of the Oppenheimer 


Series, in which documents are printed from the 
Central African Archives in Southern Rhodesia. 
Et he series opened i in 1945 with the journals kept 
Fay the missionary, Robert Moffat, on his five 
visits to the Matabele. The present volume is 


also concerned with Moffat, but with an earlier 


phase in his career, It covers the years 1820-1828, 
when he was serving, as the title indicates, his 
“apprenticeship” among the Bechuana, at the 
London Missionary Society’s station at Kuru- 
man. 

Up to 1945 Moffat was known to us mainly 


~ as the author of Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in Southern Africa (published in 1842 and valued 


today as a collectors’ piece for its Baxter plate) 


: and as the father-in-law of Livingstone. His life 


had been written twice, by his son, J. S. Moffat, 


_ and in our own time by Dr. E. W. Smith. But 
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he was still little more than a name, except to 
students of the history of South Africa and of 
the London Missionary Society. The publication 
of his Matabele Fournals in the Oppenheimer 
Series, however, made him more widely known 
They presented a fascinating picture of his re- 
lations with Moselekatse, the Matabele chief, 
who is one of the great figures in African his- 
tory; and they showed us Moffat himself as an 
intelligible human being, instead of the conven- 
tional man of God who appears in the 
Missionary Labours. 

Professor Schapera has now edited for us a 
further selection from his papers. His work has 
been notably well done. The introduction and 
notes are free from all fussiness and pretence, but 
they are fuller and more informative than those 
by Professor Wallis in the Matabele fFournals. 
There are few difficulties in the text to which 
Professor Schapera has not supplied, or tried to 
supply, the answers. 

A reader who is acquainted with the earlier 
Moffat literature may be startled at one thing 
in the introduction—the editor’s candidly low 
opinion of Moffat’s charity: ‘Tolerance and 
charity do not seem to have been among the 
virtues that he often practised’. That opinion is 
well founded on the documents printed here. 
They do not show Moffat in an amiable light. 
He quarrels with, or at least privately disap- 
proves of, almost all his missionary colleagues, 
from the great Dr. Philip downwards. As for the 
Bechuana, among whom he was working, he was 
quickly and permanently disillusioned by them. 
“A kind of naked people of licentious habits’, 
he calls them quaintly at one point, and that 
remained his opinion of all Africans—Bechuana, 
Hottentot, Griqua, Matabele—to the end. Nearly 
all converts turned out to be disappointing: 
“adultery, fornication, and incest’, he notes, 
“have been the reigning crimes of the baptised 
Hottentots at Lattakoo’. 

But if he was soon disenchanted, that can 
only add to our respect for his tenacity in press- 
ing on with his work, until he was ultimately 
able to render great and permanent services to 
the people he so much disapproved of. He never 
despaired. His hope, in the face of bitter dis- 
couragement, might have seemed merely fatuous. 
But it is redeemed and justified by his determina- 
tion to devote himself to mastering the Tswana 


language, so that he could express his message 


with the greatest precision. Somé of the most 
interesting passages in this book are those in 
which he discusses his linguistic difficulties. 

It is hardly possible to avoid comparing Moffat 
with Livingstone, to Moffat’s disadvantage: he 
lacked Livingstone’s tolerance, his sweet nature, 
and his massive intellectual power. Yet he de- 
serves to be remembered in -his own right. The 
documents printed here enable us to see him as 
he was at the beginning: a raw, harsh, earnest 
young man, faced with heavy trials—both 
spiritual and physical—and forging his way 
through them to find his real work in life. 


The Heritage of Music. Vol. III. 
Collected and edited by Hubert J. 
Foss. Oxferd. 10s. 6d. 

The two earlier volumes of ‘The Heritage of 

Music’. are deservedly well known, and this 

third collection has been made on the same 

lines and maintains the same standard—though 
it must be admitted that nothing here quite 
reaches the level of Tovey’s memorable essays 
on Schubert and Gluck in Vols. I and II. Mr. 

Foss has got together another good team of 

scholars and critics and set them to sum up the 

achievements of Monteverdi, Orlando Gibbons, 

Lully, Corelli-cum-Vivaldi (not too happily 

paired), Rossini, Smetana-contra-Dvorak (the 

latter surely deserved a chapter to himself, not 

a place as’ foil to Smetana), Bizet, Grieg, Elgar, 
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Puccini, and Bartok. There is a certain amount 
of rather flat-footed summarising of historical 
or biographical facts, a certain amount of nice, 
lush prose about nothing very much, a certain 
amount of frank propaganda, but they are out- 
weighed by a great deal of perceptive criticism. 

First prize must go to Professor Dent’s essay 
on Rossini for its combination of lightly-borne 
learning, its sense of historical perspective and 
its intensity of critical light. But others run it 
close and a special word of praise should go to 
Mr. Alan Frank, who has had the most difficult 
assignment (Bartok) and produced perhaps the 
most solid chapter of the book, though not the 
easiest to read. One point is interestingly touched 
on by several of the*contributors, the problem 
of permanent and historical values. Professor 
Westrup comes to it first in his admirable essay 
on Monteverdi: 


It takes time cto understand fully the idioms of 
a past age. We cannot, indeed, be sure that 
we fully understand [Monteverdi] yet. But our 
knowledge of the period and of his music has 
grown to the point where we can see much more 
clearly the relation between intention and achieve- 
ment. . . . It is true in a sense that all music 
demands ‘historical listening’: we may other- - 
wise fail to admire what is admirable, or admire 
for the wrong reason. But it is equally true that 
every deeply felt work of art con:ains within 
itself the power to,move men and women of a 
wholly different age. 


Mr. Mellers makes it again apropos of Lully: 


We cannot be moved by Lully’s music in the 
same way as contemporary audiences were moved 
by it, because we can no longer see and feel his 
world from the inside. But that we can—given 
the chance to hear it—be powerfully moved by 
it as evidence of a great civilisation that is both 
topical and universal, I have no doubdt. 


And Mr, Martin Cooper returns to it in writing 
about Bizet, though he develops it in another 
direction. Conversely, Mr. Winton Dean brings 
historical sense to the critical rescue of an almost 
contemporary composer: 


It should be emphasised that the Zeitgeist, 
though ali too kind to Puccini’s craving for 
publicity, was all against the artistic integration 
of an instinctive composer, who is most likely 
to flourish in an age of settled or slowly chang- 
ing values. Nor was the paradox peculiar ‘to 
Puccini. We find something of the same discrep- 
ancy between finesse of detail and coarseness of 
conception in Richard Strauss’ ‘Der Rosen- 

. Kavalier’, an opera that threatens to tarnish more 
quickly than the best of Puccini; perhaps also 
in the contrast between Mahler’s finely wrought 
songs and the invertebrate wallowing of his 
symphonies. 

Would that all musical criticism were so control- 

led by a sense of history! 


British Butterflies. By E. B. Ford. 


King Penguin Book. 5s. 

In this excellent little book, Dr. Ford makes no 
attempt to emulate the majority of small books 
on the same subject. It is, therefore, no potted 
reference book, but, as the author himself says, 
it is a brief discussion in an elementary way ~ 
of some of the problems which British butterflies 
present. He deals with such widely differing 
subjects as classification, coloration, variation, 
migration, inherited characteristics, distribution 
and range, and finishes by suggesting a number 
of simple experiments which can be carried out 
by marking butterflies with dye. He suggests that 
even the most amateur entomologist can add to 
existing knowledge of our British butterflies by 
conducting such experiments. 

If this interesting little book stimulates further 
reading there is a short bibliography for guid- 
ance. No review of the book would be comriete 
without mention of the superbly executed cgéour 
plates by Paxton Chadwick. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH > 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Promise and Reality 


PROMISES OF BETTER VIEWING in 1952, made in 
Radio Times, cannot be allowed to disarm 
criticism of the exceedingly poor job which tele- 
vision made of seeing .the New Year <in. 
Budgetary considerations may have been behind 
it. Those of us sitting in front certainly did not 
get our money’s worth. Talking of time, Hazlitt 
said that he liked a sundial to have ‘a dull, 
leaden look’. This antique preference somehow 
got itself translated into television programme 
terms on the night of December 31, 1951. 
‘Looking Forward’, in which four well-known’ 
men were required ‘to express their hopes, 
possible and impossible, for 1952’, was not so 
much dull as silly; the effect was equally 
enervating. There were gleams of brightness in 
individual contributions but not enough of them 
to warrant this programme’s thirty minutes. Is 
there no one to the rear of the cameras who can 
stop this kind of thing going out? All over 
again the point must be made here that what 
documentary television lacks is an experienced, 
forthright, objective editorial brain in charge of 
the ideas department. ‘ Looking Forward’ ought 
to have been a good programme, even brilliant, 
unfolding some of the possibilities of the year 
ahead. The opportunity was missed, deplorably. 

‘Retrospect, 1951’ was another of the easy- 
come ideas to which the B.B.C. Television Ser- 
vice is too readily susceptible. It served its turn 
as a reminder of the merits of ‘ Television News- 
reel’, which has made marked progress in the 
past twelve months. But these retrospective pro- 
grammes are a hackneyed journalistic New Year 
concept, and it can seriously be doubted whether, 


in the form in which 
they usually come to us, 
their appeal is as wide 
as producers suppose. 
The annotating role, 
given to James Cameron 
was effectively done, but 
an imaginative ‘ Retro- 
spect’ producer would 
hand his material and 
resources to someone 
like Day Lewis. or 
Christopher Fry; per- 
haps even to Russell or 
Toynbee. 

Then, after the pic- 
turesque, homespun 
watch-night service from 
Wesley’s Chapel, back to 
another of the standby 
notions of commonplace 
minds — the ~ familiar - 
double turn of Dimbleby. . 
and Big Ben. As a com- 
mentator Dimbleby has- 
kept up a remarkably 
good level. The trouble 
is that his thought processes are now so well 
grooved for these occasions of public remini- 
scence that we know exactly what he is going 
to say and the tone he is going to say it in. It 
will not be unjust, after so long and successful 
a run, to suggest that Dimbleby needs a rest— 
and, to be blunt about it, that we viewers do too. 
That his Sunday evening ‘ Weekly Review ’ -of 
the newsreels has anything like a vast and goggle- 
eyed audience awaiting it each week can be 
questioned. Here, again, the time, money, and 


Fresco by Gozzoli, from the Riccardi Palace, Florence, shown in ‘ The Three Kings’ on January 6, 
when Geoffrey Grigson spoke about some famous paintings to the accompaniment of traditional music 


Sireet scene in a Persian village in 1921: still from the film shown during 
the television programme on the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, on January 3 
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energy would be more satisfyingly given to pro- 
jecting personalities and scenes and topics likely 
to figure in the news of the week to come. It is 
not only that we have seen the newsreels already, 
most of us: we have read the Sunday news- 
papers. 

In a moment we will abandon the carping 
note, gladly. A word first, though, about that 
odd Twelfth Night presentation of ‘ The Three 
Kings’: remember? Perhaps not. In it complex 
details from Italian art masterpieces unrolled 
processionally before our eyes to the accompani- 
ment of sympathetic music. Unless one’s re- 


collection is gravely at fault, the names of| the 


masterpieces were not stated at the opening of 


the programme; a curious omission. That the 
programme may’ have produced. impatience in 


some viewing circles is unimportant, a matter of 
relative values... It: was-a- commendable attempt 
to celebrate a solemn traditional occasion in 
terms of visual plus aural beauty. No one can 
cavil at the intention. .Unfortunately, Geoffrey 
Grigson’s word-spinning commentary tended to 
be soporific, a danger which might have been 
averted if his brief had been the all-embracing 
one of telling us about the painters, too. Some- 
one had been visited by an idea. Once again the 
idea had taken charge. It won’t do. : 

Many women viewers shared the heart-warming 
experience of seeing in ‘Leisure and Pleasure’ 
last week masterpieces of another order brought 
to the studio by Horace Uphill, the Salisbury 
cabinet-maker. His ‘ William and Mary’. minia- 
ture tallboys, escritoires, and chairs were a 
delight to behold, and although, being a quiet 
man, he spoke so unassertively as to be inaudible 
at times, we felt it to be strictly in character and 
were readily fdérgiving. Jeanne Heal, interview- 
ing, showed infectious pleasure in handling the 


beautifully wrought pieces..She won our com- 
pliments, too, for her handling of the Braille ~ 


centenary programme; a first-rate job of inter- 
viewing and explanation in circumstances calling 
for tact, charm, and resource. And a word of 
congratulation should be’ passed to the pro- 
ducer, S. E. Reynolds, who had a difficult pro- 
gramme to arrange and arranged it so very well. 

The Persian oil dispute programme, consisting 
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Rssinte’ot the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company film 
of its local activities from the beginning, was 
another capital piece of televised exposition, 
prounded off by thrusting, combative question 
and answer. It was wholly interesting,’ instruc- 
tive, and provocative, and the best tribute one 
4 can pay to the programme is an affirmation that 
one would cheerfully see it through again. It 
was television right on the mark. 

_ As to the promise of better television to come, 
see the Radio Times for December 28, page 43. 
“We must keep them up to it. 
REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
x “Never mind him, dear’ 


_ SHAW’S PLAYS, well made according to Shavian 
fancy, look odd beside the g¢arefully fashioned 
_four-wheelers that once rumbled across the 
Edwardian stage. ‘Man and Superman’, most 
alarming of Don Juan anecdotes, orie that ran 
on towards five hours (theatre-time), and with a 
third act that could be detached and presented 
es a single piece on its own, was not for the 
planners of the Theatre Theatrical. It must 


always rule in the Theatre of Ideas, and—it 
_follows—upon the air, where Shaw’s mastery as 
the natural Director of the Spoken Word in 
English drama can be appreciated without dis- 
traction. The Third Programme had not 
“especially to reproduce the play for its Shaw 
_ series. There was-a good ‘Man and Superman’ 
in bottle; the revival, recorded in 1946, came 
back most acceptably—first as a serial, and then 
_in one long evening that took us from Portland 
Place (the right location) to Granada by way of 
the void near Hell and the ‘ Shavio-Socratic 
dialogue’, two hours at action stations in the 
theatre of the mind. Shaw himself said of ‘Man 
and Superman’ that, ‘being then at the height 
_of my invention and comedic talent, I decorated 
“it too brilliantly and lavishly’. Maybe; without 
doubt the best way to produce a piece is not to 
wrap it up too brilliantly and lavishly, but to 
“see, first of all, that the piece is spoken with 
intelligence; that its wit and its eloquent pleading 
are not allowed to drift into feathery chaos. 

The Third Programme revival looked after 
the language. That was enough. I daresay there 
“have been more dazzling Tanners and Anns 
“than Sebastian Shaw and Grizelda Hervey, pur- 
sued and pursuer; but these players had the 
_ prime virtues of clarity and understanding; and 
_the voice of Denis Johnston, with its Irish 
gleam, moved lightly over the incidental narra- 
tion. All went, then, according to Shaw’s plan, 
_as far as that devastating end, ‘ Never mind her, 
_dear. Go on talking . . .’, and the ripple of the 
last stage direction, ‘ Universal laughter ’. 

Jt was a sharp drop from this straggling 
asterpiece of debate that is never quite a 
play to a compact exhibit of the Theatre 
_ Theatrical, W. Chetham-Strode’s ‘The Day Is 
Gone’ (Home). This is certainly a play, but 
when we have acknowledged its compactness, 
there is little enough left to cheer. It is a trite, 
red-herring melodrama, with excitement reserved 
for the first quarter of an hour. After the milky- 
mild chemist had duly murdered his nagging 
wife, anyone used to the ways of the Theatre 
Theatrical must have known that the man— 
whether we sympathised with him or not— 
could not be allowed any final happiness.: In 
any event it was impossible to “worry about 
_ anyone in a stiff and stagey piece. The most 
genuine person was the murdered wife, grating, 
ry, narrow-minded. Ella Milne summoned her 
_a few sentences and went overboard with a 
ine splash. When: she had gone, everyone else 
seemed flat: 
itions, the little woman, the literary major, 
ind the suspicious inspector (“What’s the 
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the little man who loved first’ 
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arsenic doing in the kitchen? ’). The producer, 
Wilfrid Grantham, and his cast kept at it 
valiantly: no doubt the play went according 
to plan. 

There was a_ well-planned ‘ Music-Hall’ 
(Home), with the amiable, moony voice of Sandy 
Powell set against the trailing drawl of the 
Western Brothers and Vic Oliver’s brushing, 
purring self-pity. These contrasted comedians, 
and Norman Wooland to unroll the red carpet 
between each turn, passed the time pleasantly, 
even if some of the night’s music reminded me 
of Bottom’s request for the tongs and the 
bones. And I could not be very happy about a 
vocalist who sang with enthusiasm: 

We make mistakes 

And feel sorree 

When we make someone else feel blew-ew. 


Even so, J commend the sentiment to the 
author of ‘It Won’t Be a Stylish Marriage’ 
(Light), neither a stylish play nor one particu- 
larly well-planned. This is prattling domestic 
comedy of a kind that will always be written, ; 
and, I fear, usually broadcast. The voice of any 
objector is lost in a fond cry, ‘ Never mind him, 
dear. Go on talking’. (Universal laughter.) 
es F J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Broadcast Magazine 


“New SOuNDINGS’ is the name of a literary 
monthly which began its career last week. It 
differs from its forbears and from the little boys 
of the proverb in that it is to be heard and not 
seen. Its editor is John Lehmann and its object 
to provide an opening for young writers who 
in the present dearth of literary magazines find 
little or no market for their work. But youth, 
so a note in Radio Times tells us, ‘ will not be 
regarded as a virtue in itself’ (‘and for 
Heaven’s sake why should it,’ we ruminate in 
reply, ‘or middle-age or old age for that 
matter? ): the magazine will include work of 
established writers. The first number, broadcast 
in the Third Programme on Wednesday and 
Saturday, was full of interesting stuff, and: I 
hope that, at the end of its three months’ trial 
run, it will graduate as a series. 

Obviously the broadcast magazine and its 
listeners, when compared with the printed kind 
and its readers, suffer from certain ‘handicaps 
and especially in the case of poetry. The eye of 
the reader can pause, travel to and fro among. 
the lines and stanzas, and having read the poems 
once can read them again; but the ear of the 
listener must catch what it can of the flock of 
phrases on their straight flight from silence into 
silence. The speed is dictated not by the listener 
but by the broadcaster, and the journey is con- 
tinuous, there is no harking back. Few poems 
can make their full effect in these conditions; 
indeed the only one that did so for. me was 
Vernon Watkins’ fine ‘ Ballad of the Trial of 
Sodom’, and that because it is the nature of ‘a 
ballad to make an instant appeal—an appeal 
which would have been reinforced, I felt, if the 
drumming rhythm-had been more insistently 
accented by the reader. On the other hand, if 
each poem were read twice, the unfortunate result 
would be that the size of the magazine would be 
halved.. The only method seems to be the one 
employed: last week, to repeat the whole pro- 
gramme as soon as possible. 

I cannot say whether it was imperfect recep- 
tion here or imperfect articulation over there 
that lost me.so many words in the poems of 
Lynette Roberts and Elizabeth Jennings. I had 
no difficulty in hearing Mr. Lehmann’s intro- 
duction’ before them nor the men’s readings 
afterwards. But the microphone is notoriously. 
unfair in its treatment of women’s voices. The 
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one prose contribution by a young writer, J. F. 
Wilde, an extract from a still unpublished book, 
was an admirably vivid piece of work. He has 
the art of compelling his reader (or listener) to 
see and feel acutely what he describes. 

Two short talks on the Home had a similar 
quality. Rosemary Grimble and her husband 
lived for seven months in a remote part of Malta, 
and in the course of a quarter of an hour she 
built up a series of richly coloured scenes which 
left me under the refreshing illusion that I too 
had lived in Malta. Refreshing is not perhaps 


* the word for C. T. A. Tyndall’s ‘A Cyclone. 


Before and After’, in which he described with 
hair-raising actuality the effects of a cyclone on 
his coffee plantation in New Caledonia; but 
here again the talker compelled me by his 
choice of essential details to share in his experi- 
encé, though not, thank goodness, in its full 
ferocity. ‘ 

Nikolaus Pevsner has a way of imparting his 
wide erudition in the form of a free-and-easy 
conversation which makes his talks on architec- 
ture very good, to listen to. In ‘ Prospect’, on 
the Third, he discussed the problem of modern 
ecclesiastical architecture in general and, in par- 
ticular, Basil Spence’s design for Coventry 
Cathedral, which, for me, is at the present 
moment the most exciting prospect in English 
architecture. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Blame the Weather? 


LISTENING TO BROADCAST MUSIC is still, despite 
all the improvements that have been made, a 
chancy thing. The wonder is that, with all the 
processes through which the sound has to pass 
from the performer to the listener, such a high 
average of excellence is generally attained. Only 
prejudice or an experience limited to antiquated 
apparatus can nowadays maintain that we do 
not receive all but a trivial percentage of the 
musical effect, as compared with the auditor in 
the concert-hall, except when conditions are 
unfavourable or something goes wrong. 

One or other of these conditions seems to 
have obtained during the broadcast of Brahms’ 
First Symphony in the Home Service last week. 
I found it difficult to believé next morning that 
I had really been listening to the perfosmance 
of which I read an account in my daily paper. 
To be particular, the flautist’s answer to the 
horn-theme in the finale had an extraordinary, 
explosive sound, as though the player had sud- 
denly mistaken his instrument for a pea-shooter. 
And that, I know, is not Mr. Gilbert’s habit. 
And to be géneral, I thought the whole per- 
formance sounded dull.and lack-lustre, which is 
equally not Sir Maicolm Sargent’s habit. So let 
us blame the weather, which. cannot answer back. 

There is a class of music which loses one 
essential quality in transmission—those huge 
compositions employing vast resources of choir 
and orchestra, of which, I suppose, Schonberg’s 
‘ Gurrelieder ’ may be regarded as the paragon. 
In such music one misses the impact of enor- 
mous forces and the effect of separate sources of 
sound. There is a limit to the number of decibels 
that the loudspeaker can put out, and above that 
limit music becomes noise—a transformation, 
none the less, experienced sometimes even in the 
concert-hall.. With this limitation in mind, I 
thought the broadcast of this immense work 
extremely successful. The balance was excellent 
and one heard all manner of details in. this 
complex score which, even after its reduction 
by Mr. Stein, must come near to beating the 
record’ for sheer size. One heard, for instance, 
in the first part some wonderful bass notes from 
tuba and double bassoon (I should guess), which 
seemed to go through the bottom of the scale. 
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THE WAY toa 
BIGGER SALAR 


If you are sincere in your determination to earn a 
bigger salary, the only question you have to face is 
“How am I going to get the specialised training ’ 

which I know | need?” There is a way—profitable-and tascinating— 


through the Home-Study Courses of The School of Accountancy. 
re Ae = Thousands have made in TWO years the-progress 
= ; ee ee ee an Fundamentally, the difference between success 


which otherwise would have taken TEN. 
7 * ; k . . and failure in business lies in the amount of 
Much the quickest way to get on.the ice-rink or ski-run is to . trained ability a man possesses» and applies: - 
- Send for this The School’s Courses in | Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Cost Accountancy, Manage- 
ment, etc., have led thousands of former 
students to positions as Directors, Managers, 
Chief Accountants, Company Secretaries, 
Cost Accountants, Works Managers. Office 
Managers, Auditors, Stores Controllers, ete. 
The top men in innumerable concerns to-day 
were School of Accountancy-trained ten, 
twenty—even forty years ago. The bigger-~ 
salaried men of the future are now being 
trained by The School of Accountancy. Why 
step aside whilst other men step ahead? 
You, too, can make your future secure. 
Let vour ACTION to-day be evidence that 
vou seek and deserve success, 
¢ 


-_ \ | 38%, Regent House, 6, Norfolk Street, } 
Strand, London, W.C.2. ] 
| 161, Regent House, Glasgow, C.2. 


| Please send me, post free and without | 
obligation, a copy of your Guide to Careers, | 
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112-page Guide to Careers. Read 


it. Spend one evening quietly 
in your own home thinking about 


fly BEA direct from London to whichever city is nearest to your - your future. It may well be the 
turning point in your career. 


For the sake of a brighter future, 
es act now. 
-_s 


favourite resort — whether in Austria or France or Germany 


‘ 
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or Italy or Norway or Spain or Sweden or Switzerland. 


fly BEA 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 112 pages on “How to Get on” | "the Direct Way To Success. 


This famous Guide to Careers ls detailed, | INANE <cctstcosacecesttsoverssvebstcessiuestbatcestetinitss 
authoritative, and fully documented. It 
explains where the opportunities are, 
the qualifications needed, and how | 

they can be obtained. sustrnpecnseraceeegecn eines os eess are ot erent eer e cerns 
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Whatever your favourite piece of music the 
Soundmirror will record it and play it back for 
you again and again. There is no end to the & 
thrills which this new magic entertainer can bring. It will record the 
Down from the skies di h M ? ; 9 humorous patter of your favourite comedian, the art of the orator 

Srom the skies drops cash for Malaya’s outlying plantations— " “Manufactured under 


h ‘ * . Nee Us the fun of a party or important family occasions like weddings. 
Pine EB) aes ya : nee “S if the free world is to get its rubber. It will play them back with perfect fidelity immediately it is recorded SE onmenion 
ilots of the Malayan Flying Clubs, frog-hopping from estate and as often as you wish. Unwanted recordings are automatically % the U.S.A. Licensed 


to estate above the ambushed. Jungle roads, maintain a delivery erased as new ones are made and the magnetic tape used time and oe ie “Oe the 
round that is not without its risks. British Insurance covers those. time again. Models from £69.10.0 exclusive of microphone. retaliated 


. Magnetone Inc., a 
Call on your local radio dealer and hear your own voice recorded  ‘Thermionie Prodi 


ata a aoe or write for Brochure to the manufacturers. 14. Patent No.454596 
ritish. fa) Sur rec mp Now available in England: . 5 ‘and. others; and pa- 
ase’, anes pifgenetic Recording” by! THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


tents pending in all — 
; ws , 3 u Z ; i EE countries 
hensive treatise. Price 25/-, u 
back World Enterprise post 9d. extra, (Division SM|L), Head Office: Hythe, Southampton. Hythe 3265. 
14 . London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.1, — (Whitehall 6422) 


Issued by the British Insurance Association Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc, 
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Dr. Rankl is to be congratulated on a really 
splendid performance, to which everyone con- 
tributed, notably Miss Fisher and Miss Shack- 
lock, whom we heard in a fine performance of 
“Der Rosenkavalier’ during the week before,” 
and Mr. Raymond Nilsson. It seems a pity that 
all the labour involved in producing such a 
work should go uncrowned by a public per- 

formance. The music needs the additional 
_ advantage of immediate impact on an audience. 
For though it contains some ravishingly beautiful ° 
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passages of nature-music, of which the opening 
is, perhaps, the finest of all, it moves generally 
at too even a pace and, to tell the truth, the 
characters fail to arouse any great interest in 
their fate. So, despite the excitement of the 
ghostly hunt and the scherzoid Jester’s song (in 
itself the weakest thing in the score), the work 
suffers from the same fault of desultoriness 
which pervades Delius’ larger works. There is 
no other resemblance to the English composer, 
though he also went to Jacobsen for a text. 
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It is easy to see why an intensely vital mind 
like Sch6nberg’s could not be content to proceed 
further along the primrose-path of the ‘ Gurre- 
lieder’, the last word in luscious Wagnerism. 
The reaction produced ‘Erwartung’, whose 
repetition gives me the opportunity of paying the 
tribute due to Walter Goehr and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, and above all to Patricia 
Neway, who sang the long and difficult soprano 
part unfalteringly and with real conviction. 

DyNELEY. HuSSEY 


_ Haydn's Choral Music 


: By ROSEMARY HUGHES 


The first two of a series of twelve concerts devoted to Haydn’s choral works will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on Monday, 
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ARD-WORKING and prolific com- 
posers are apt to bz appreciated by 
posterity on the strength of a mere 
fraction of their output. Among 
Haydn’s choral music—the twelve masses, the 
oratorios and a sheaf, of larger and smaller , 
church works—only ‘The Creation’ is uni- 
versally familiar. Yet the choral works, no less 
than the string quartets, contain the ésserfce of 
his genius. They also share with the quartets a 
unique distinction: that of spanning: from end 
to end the fifty years of his creative life. 
Fifty years—two generations, embracing 
Mozart’s entire life from birth to death: it is 
worth considering the implications of this alone. 
“In fifty years, habits of thought and expression 
may change, in music as in other spheres; in 
fifty years, a young man grows old. O!d age may 
- bring stagnation; it may also bring wisdom. In 
Haydn’s choral works, as in his quartets, is 
- found a musical idiom steadily evolving -from 
that of Bach’s sons and Handel’s Italian con- 
temporaries towards that of Beethoven (which, 
- indeed, Haydn largely formed) and an unbroken 
spiritual growth from the exuberance and 
_angularity of youth towards a serene maturity. 
Me Though the choral works cover the entire 
half-century, their spacing is irregular: the first 
six masses and the ‘ Stabat Mater’ were written 
_ between 1750 and 1782, the last six, with ‘ The 
_ Creation’ and ‘The Seasons’ between 1796 
and 1802. Yet so organic is Haydn’s slow 
_ development that the best of the earlier works 
are not only beautiful in their own right, but 
- contain, as the fruit is contained in the blossom, 
all the essential features of the later works: 
_ imaginative orchestration, boldness and sensiti- 
-vity in the treatment of key relationships and 
the handling of the voices, particularly of the 
\solo quartet in combination and contrast with 
‘id the chorus, contrapuntal writing of effortless 
_ power and a strong and growing sense of design, 
— making for an ever-closer structural unity. 
- . -In the three masses of the earlier period which 
_ will be broadcast this year—the Great Organ 
_ Mass of 1766, the Little Organ Mass of about 
"'1775 and the ‘Mariazell’ Mas’ of 1782—the 
4 orchestra is relatively small and the organ vitally 
important, either concertante or as continuo; 
the scoring of the Great Organ Mass, for strings, 
- two cor anglais, two horns and organ, might 
~ almost be that of a Bach cantata. It was doubt- 
less made to fit the resources available, just as, 
thirty-two years later, war-time economy elimi- 
nated the wood-wind from Prince. Esterhazy’s 
band and forced Haydn to score the ‘ Nelson’ 
Mass of 1798 for strings, trumpets, drums, and 
organ only. Yet the earlier work shows, in 
embryo, that vivid appreciation of instrumental 
colour and its expressive possibilities from which 
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was to spring that later achievement of dramatic 
and emotional power attained through, rather 
than in spite of, the limitations of the medium. 
The solo vocal writing, alike in these earlier 
masses and in the G minor ‘ Stabat Mater’ of 
1773, is ornate—sometimes excessively so. Yet 
the tender and devout floridity of such passages 
as the C minor ‘ Et incarnatus’, for tenor solo, 
in the Great Organ Mass, is something we have 
learned, when we meet it in Bach, to recognise 
for what it is. In the latest works even this is 
almost entirely refined away. And in passages 
for the solo quartet of the quality of the ‘.Virgo 
virginum praeclara’ section of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’, or the ‘Gratias’ of the Great Organ 
Mass, as the chorus breaks in with its insistent 
“miserere nobis’, the child is father to the man: 
witness the treatment of this section in all six 
of the last masses. So, too, the fugal opening of 
the Kyrie of the Great Organ Mass is the first 
of a long line of great fugues, some nobly 
majestic, some dancing like angels on a pin- 
point, stretching all through the late masses, 
“ The Creation ’, and ‘ The Seasons’. 

The last of the earlier choral works is the 
“ Mariazell’ Mass, composed in 1782. for per- 
formance at the mountain shrine of that name 
to which, over thirty years before, Haydn him- 
self had made his pilgrimage. This. mass bears 
the same relation to the choral music as the 
Op. 20 quartets to the chamber works as a 
whole: it crystallises the gains of the past and at 
the same time contains the seed of the future— 
notably in the symphonic concentration which 
shapes its Kyrie into a compact sonata-form 
movement. It is likewise followed by a gap of 
years. The reasons for the break were in this 
case largely external: imperial restrictions on 
orchestral masses, and then the two English 
visits. But its incidence, and its results, are 
vitally important. It falls in such a way that, 
while the first six masses are spread over’ thirty 
years (from the little F major mass of the early 
seventeen-fifties to the ‘ Mariazell’ Mass) the 
last six, with “The Creation’ and ‘ The Seasons’, 
are concentrated into the seven final years of 
Haydn’s active life. And in the intervening four- 
teen years he had experienced much: above all, 
the impact of Mozart’s genius, acting as a 
catalyst to his own, and England, widening all 
his horizons and .bringing a revelation of 
Handel’s greatness which taught him to project 
his already strong sense of architectural design 
on to a larger canvas. He had, moreover, written 
his last thirty symphonies, including the two 
London series, and the procession of mature 
string quartets, from Op. 33 to Op. 74. Thus, 
when, in 1796, at the age of sixty-four, he 
returned to choral writing, he came bringing 
his sheaves with him. 
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The results are at once apparent. There is 
nothing in the symphonies to compare with the 
almost Wagnerian orchestration of the ‘ Repre- 
sentation of Chaos’ with which ‘ The Creation’ 
opens, and their felicities are surpassed by the 
ravishing effects achieved in the accompaniment 
of one solo number after another in ‘ The 
Seasons ’. Even within this brief, crowded period, 
there is further progress. Kalkbrenner reports 
him as saying, at this time, ‘I have just learned, 
in my old age, how to use wind instruments, 
and now I must leave the world’; but in the 
luminous scoring of the last and love’iest of his 
masses, the ‘ Wind-Band’ Mass of 1802, he left 
the final pledge of his hard-won mastery. 

The same evolution—again, even within those 
seven short years—is found in his choral writing. 
In ‘The Creation’ the subject, and the plan 
of the text, in which the angelic hosts sing 
God’s praises after each of -the six days of 
creation, inevitably calls for a certain uniformity 
of treatment. ‘ The Seasons’, on the other hand, 
ds episodic and the choral writing, in conse- 
quence, shows a wider range both of technique 
and expression. A new resource, the contrasting 
timbres of men’s and women’s voices, is used 
to depict such varied states as the exquisite 
languor of ‘ Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mild- 
ness, come’ and the wild jollity of the chase and 
the autumnal vintage. And in all the masses is 
found that wonderful treatment of the solo 
quartet to which Beethoven’s Mass in D is so 
deeply indebted, and that structural genius by 
which, paradoxically, the Benedictus of the 
“Theresa’ Mass and the Kyrie of the ‘ Wind- 
Band’ Mass are perhaps his greatest symphonic 
slow movements. 

And, beyond all this, is that imponderable 
essence which gives to the works of Haydn’s 
last years—choral works and- string quartets 
alike—their unique character. It is customary to 
insist on Haydn’s perennial youthfulness: 
rightly, if energy and resilience are among the 
attributes of youth. But there is, in these latest 
works, a. rare and precious element that could 
have been distilled from no young mind and 
heart. It pervades the sunset light that touches 
melody, harmony and orchestration, and its 
virtue gives to the solid tread of his Andante 
movements—sometimes a little pedestrian in his 
earlier years—an unfa'tering steadfastness for 
which, in the Benedictus of the ‘Nelson’ and 
“Wind-Band’ Masses, as in the Andante of the 
last complete quartet, sublimity is not too strong 
a word. : 

‘They that. wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength’, says the prophet; and if it is 
the young who ‘shall mount up with wings as 
eagles’, it is surely to the old that the promise 
comes, ‘ They shall walk, and not faint’. 
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LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THE EASY 


ASSiMil 


The quickest way to learn a new language. For a quarter of a 
century Assimil courses have been recognised on the Continent as 
the easiest method of learning languages. 


Assimil is a living, up-to-date method that 
teaches you in your own home, languages as 


learning by heart. 

Assimil Records, Assimil Books, 
or a combination of both bring 
you a thoroughly practical means 
of home study. 


ASSIMIL (England), Dept. Al83, 43, Grove Park Rd., Chiswick, London, W.4. 
Please send, without obligation, full details of 


ASSiBi B iL LANGUAGE COURSES 


in French, Italian, Spanish, Russian. 
lam interested in [J Records [] Books 
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The only all-leather shoe 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


Mie 
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—__ 


(J Records and Books 


SHOES—NOW 115/- 


(BOOTS—127/6) Ax 
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This is the mark of the 

rightful heir to the family title—Harris 
Tweed the fabric of world renown. Spun from 
virgin Scottish Wool, dyed and handwoven, 
with the generation-to-generation skill of the . 


Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. 
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% Look for the mark 
on the cloth 


%* Look for the label 


on the garment 


WO919214-S—7 assocrarion U= 
7. MARRS. TWEED: 

AYACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
= /£-0N THE CLOTH 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOOIATION LTD. 


We Speak for the 
Children 


5,000 Girls. and Boys 
now in our care 
67,000 already received 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 


STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS aud LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 


This handsome, open fire BURNS DAY AND NIGHT 
on every type of fuel 


The A.B. Fire will transform your house 
into a winter haven of warmth. It need 
never go out. Every morning you will 
come down to a warm room. It is kind to 
your fuel bill and will use everything 
burnable including coke and coal dust. 
And this winter-long comfort can be 
yours from £4.14. It is easy to install in 
all standard fireplaces and is made in 
ox mm ma ms POST COUPON TODAY == =s === seven wipe-clean finishes. If your fire- 


To FEDERATED SALES LIMITED, 


(Dept M2), 4 STRATFORD PL., LONDON, W.1 back boiler, the A.B. 
Please post to me at once details of A.B. fire. (Bit) ensures a _ constant 
supply of hot, water. 


\, 


Address 2 PS uu...) There is an enthusiastic A.B. Fire distribu- 
tor in your area who will give you details and 
wapeeseocae Pca dasacRiactese ten soth cisaseSpaatasuiensapnenteeredigseties helpful service. Send coupon for illustrated 


leaflet and his name and address. 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


in a Foreign Language 
with 

~MARLBOROUGH’S ~ 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide words and phrases. in 
a wide-range of subjects: together 
with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 

PRONUNCIATION. 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 376 each 

Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 
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CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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KEEPING IN THE HEAT as far as the ordinary 


house is concerned means, stopping draughts, 
and lagging the hot-water system. 

To stop draughts that get in round the doors, 
make sure that the door fits well up to the door 
stops. That may mean adjusting the lock so that 
it holds the door up close, or it may mean taking 


off the door stops and re-fixing them so that 


there is no gap. Sometimes, you cannot shift the 
door stops, and in this case you will have to 
rely on some form of draught tape. There is the 
rubber tape you all know, and also there are 
metal tapes. Very few people seem to know how 
the rubber tape should be fixed.- You fix it to 
the door stops, not the door, and you tack the 
thin web to the edge of the door stop so that the 
round, bulbous bit bulges out ready for the door 
to-cushion on to it when it is shut. 

What about the draught that gets in at the 
bottom of a door? The best thing I think is to 
fit one of those patent draught excluders. There 
are several types on the market, and they cost 
about 12s. 6d. to 15s. When the door is shut the 
draught excluder clamps right down on the 
floor, and when opened it automatically rises to 


_ give clearance over the carpet. 


- Casement windows can be treated much as the 
doors were, except that here I do prefer the metal 
draught-proofing strip, as it stands up to the 
damp better. Sliding sash windows are a hard 
job to draught-proof. Do what you can about 


" sausage ‘ 
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gestions ie the Housewife 


By W. P. MATTHEW 


re-fitting, and then for my part I would rely on 
‘sausages’ and heavy curtains. You make the 
skin’ out of a piece of material so that 
it is as long as the width of the window and 
about an inch-and-a-half in diameter, and stuff 
it with sawdust. Then lay it along the ledge at 
the middle of the window. 

Now floors, and, first, the joint where the skirt- 
ing meets the floor. Here there may be a gap of a 
quarter of an inch or more, and the thing to do 
is to stop it up by nailing a little quarter-round 
wood beading all round the room. Nail it to the 
floor, not the skirting, or the gap may. open up 
again. What about the draughts that come up 
between the floor boards, especially if: you have a 
stained floor with no covering? You can fill the 
spaces between the boards with plastic wood, but 
a less expensive method is to make up you own 
filling for the job. To do this, shred three or four 
newspapers into a pail—you should use porous 
newspaper, not the shiny illustrateds—cover the 
shredded paper with water and leave it all night 
to soak. Next morning pour off the excess water 
and then mash the wet paper, just Hike potatoes. 
To each half-bucket of pulped paper add a 
cupful of flour paste, and stir thoroughly. You 
will now have a sticky mess, a sort of soft putty, 
which you can fill into the gaps with a knife 
When it has set hard, rub it down smooth and 
level with a piece of glass-paper, and you will 
find that it will take stain, just like real wood. 
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How to Keep the House Warm 


A .great deal of heat escapes from the bare 
surfaces of domestic hot water pipes and tanks; 
you can reduce much of the loss by lagging. 
The simplest materials to fit are the ready-made 
jackets and pipe sections. You can get jackets 
to fit all sizes of hot water tanks and cylinders 
and there are cylindrical sections for the pipes. 
Of course, you may be able to find enough old 
stuff round the house to do the job—strips of 
old blanket, for instance. Lagging the tank 
which is used to heat an airing cupboard does 
not do any harm: enough heat will get through 
the covering to keep the cupboard warm and dry. 


Some of Our Contributors 


P. W. S. ANDREWS (page 87): Fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford; author of Capital Develop- 
ment in Steel (with E. Brunner) and Manu- 
facturing Business 


Joyce Cary (page 92): uovelist; author of A 
Fearful Foy, The Horse's Mouth, The House 
of Children, Mister Fohnson, etc. 


PauL DEHN (page 96): poet and critic; author 
‘of The Days Alarm (collected poems); con- 
tributed sketches to ‘ The Lyric Revue’ 


ROSEMARY HUGHES (page 117): musicologist, 
author of Haydn (in ‘ The Master Musicians ’ 
series) 


Crossword No.- 1,133. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
_30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Spiral Chequers II. 


By Fez 


Book tokens, value 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, January 24 


There are 2 types of lights: 


Set A 


These consist of across, down, up and 2 diagonal lights 
and these go direct from one numVer to the other— 
e.g. 4-43 is a 12-letter word (down clue). 


Set B- 


These lights are inserted in. alternate squares along the 
spiral. The next light is.inserted in the same way beginning 
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at the first blank square. Thus if clue A gave a 9-letter 
word and clue B a 6-letter word, then light A would begin 
in the square marked A and end in the square marked 20, 
light B would begin in square B and-end in the square 
marked 8. Light C would then begin in the first blank 
square—i.e. the square directly below the square marked 
10, The penultimate word of this set ends in the square U. 

In order to assist, the sum of the letters is: given after 
each clue (A=1, B=2 . . . Z=26). Ignore punctuation in 
all clues. R—=Reversed. 


SET A 


Across 
6-7, 33-34, 38-39. Pull a mixed metal candlestick (111, 9). 
10-9, 35-28. Star-headed wonders (80, 8). 
18-17. Envy was likened to this coming ‘ hissing hot from 
hell ’ (31, 4). 
19-20. Swift Protestant (125, 12). : 
22-21. The W.O.I. upsets the Mistress. (SO, 3). 
25-24, 3-15. Run behind before this ruminant (88, 8). 
27-26. A Sa te 24. 3-15 of Nepal (47, 4). 
40-41, 11-1, 2-3 e.g. The California-laurel (100-9; hyphen), 


~ Down 


4-43. Frail crafts planted (2?) between bells and belles 
(124, 12; hyphen). 

5-16. Son of Beeri in those ancient days (48, 5). 

9-17. A churl (34, 4). 

29-14, 12-13. The cost of conveyance is art in a frame 
(S57) 

23-37. At these and plus one is in disorder (76, S). 

-42, 38-39. This cycle produces a’ peneplain (95, 7). 

36-44, 31-32. Nails ‘to a T’*. Add fireplaces (86, 7). 


Diagonals 
1-45. Pre-Waterloo mode of recruitment (139, 12; 3 words). 
8-40. Nonsense! The Devil rides on a singular one 
(121, 12) 


SET B 
The art of ‘ reading’ the ashes (138). 
. Distilling apparatus or compass instrument (93). 
X.O. sister contracted a constriction (120). 


en yielding shrub with initial sound of idle talk 

(144 

. This ynPeid crabbed earle’s ghost was. metamorphosed 
into jealousy (54). 

. Mob-rule (103). 

. Toil Ana to produce Japan Varnish (72). 


B pone 


on 


H (R). Ratio orally a lettuce (65). 

I. Fortunate flounders? (74). 

J. Frohi. around a broken number? Quite the reverse 
produces a theologian (68). 

K. Fruit of Persea Americana (61). 

L. Rudimentary (73). 

M. Eat claret (anag.) (85). 

N (R). ‘I see men’s judgements are A —— of their 
AOVTUTIES 7 Pees) COD) 

O. To trifle (46). 

P, Whale (without tears?) (51). 

Q (BR). Change a ietter in anthrax and make a portico (90). 

R. Old vinegar (fifty more than Hamlet’s) (62). 

8. are shadows, crowns are empty things’ (85) 


T. Reynard claimed Sir Bruin’s from the queen (66). 
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Solution of No. 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prizes2j.4Go R 
Clapham  (Wind- 
sor); 2nd _ prize: 
J. C. Frost (Man- 
chester); 3rd prize: 
Aj He Holden 
(Purley) 


PIPEG apologises to solvers for an unfortunate slip in 

clue 30: it should have been 30, not 30R as printed. 
rn NOTES 

1. mARTHa 2. ErewHON. 3. DeFOliAte. 4. 

BeTUmbLed. 5 hOTHoUse. 6. bitTERN. 7. GaNgUE. 


8. aBsterSIOn, 9. tHGisTeR. 10. rED-HeAd. 11, CaTEnA, 
12. HaT-rAcK. 13. SHysTerS. 14. FartHEsT. 15. ImPORt. 


16. spORRaN. 17. MaNEGe. 18. TOaST. 19. sHorTiSH. 
20. EcpHOrA. 21. oVEr-FaT. 22. BaTAtA. 23. suNN 
HInder. 24. ASsortED. 25. NeWneSS. 26. iNTonED. 


27. Tap-ROOm. 28, zatHEReRs. 29. SMuDgE. 30. clTY- 
Father. 31. THrowER. 32. geNoESE. 33. dEW-POint. 
34. MIradOR. 35 SWingLE. 36. coNTEnT. 
Quotations 
‘He alonz breaks from the van and_ the 
(‘ The Lost Leader ’) 
«<< Wilt thou truss death or not? ’? He answered ‘‘ Yes 
A Grammarian’s Funeral ’) 
The power ot the night the press of the storm 
(* Prospice ’) 
“Bach sting that bids nor sit nor 
( Rabbi Ben Ezra’) 


freemen ” 


>>> 


> 


stand but go 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


EGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that- of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 


experienced and sympathetic guid-~ 


ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are-open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cas You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


es, two). 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 15,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-50. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS (saying if your 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, 
Law or. Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D.. Director, of Studies. Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ON: 


EOL 


short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In a fascinating course 
you are shown how to get plots, how 

_.to construct, and where to sell MSS. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/12A), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 23d. stamp— 
for “Stories that Sell Today” (a special 


bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer’’ (an informative prospectus). 


=> 


= 
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Discuss SS 
HOLIDAYS now! 


Over 60 C.H.A. centres, all well- 
appointed, in glorious surround- 
ings at home or abroad, ofter 
delightful holidays at reasonable 
cost. Excursions arranged. Send 
for illustrated brochure and 
choose your centre early. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E.) 
Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14. 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


; of Education 


U.C.C. gives expert tuition for this new Certificate which will, under certain conditions, 
exempt students from London University and other University Entrance Examinations, and 
yarious Professional Preliminary Examinations, and also provide satisfactory evidence of 
a good general education for young people wishing to enter banks, insurance offices, 
mercantile houses, etc. The examination may be taken at 16 years or over, whether 
attending school or not, and in one or more subjects at a time. 

Students are prepared by U.C.C., for the Ordinary and Advanced Levels of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others. The College is an Kducational Trust, with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments. 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 
University 
Correspondence College 


The aim of 


Esperanto 


is to end the confusion ‘of 
tongues which began in the 
Tower of Babel. The aim of 
Esperanto is to further world 
peace, since an _ international 
auxiliary language is common 
ground upon which all peoples 
may meet in understanding. 


A complete Correspondence 
Course, including text book, 
dictionary and correction of 
exercises, costs only 10s.~ 
Write today for details. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. L25f, 140, Helland Park Avenue, 
3 London, W.11 


Southern Newspapers Lid. 
PLEASE LISTEN TO THE B.B.C. BROADCAST 
APPEAL BY: RICHARD DIMBLEBY ON 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 20th, at 8.25 p.m. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 
THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
_4, Buckingham Palace Gardens, London. S.W.1 


Government of Iraq 


LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS | 
required by the Government of Iraq for 
the College of Arts and Sciences, Baghdad, 
on contract for. one year in the first in- 
stance, renewable. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience between 
1.D, 120—130 a month. Cost of living 
allowance between I.D. 120—168 a year 
according to dependants (I.D.—£1). Free 
passages. Provident Fund. Candidates 
should hold a First or Second Class Honours 
Degree in Mathematics and preferably have 
had University teaching experience. 
Apply at once by letter, stating age, full 
names in block letters, and full particulars 
of qualifications and experience and men- 
tioning this paper to the Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting on 
letter and envelope M.29012.CG. TheCrown 
Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge 
all applications anid - will communicate 
only with applicants selected for further 
consideration. 


FAMOUS 
EDITOR... . 


REGINALD SIMPSON—former Editor of 
the Sunday Graphic and Sunday Chronicle, 
and successful West End playwright—will 
take a limited number of students for 
Personal tuition in Short Story writing, 
Journalism, Playwr:ting. Tuition is based 
on home-study courses by Beverley 
Nicho's, John Brophy, Enid Blyton, 
W. Macqueen-Pope, etc. Low fees and 
free Sales Service. Write today for full 
details. Send an MS. for Free Criticism if 
you wish. 4 


Personal Tuition 


School of Authorship Ltd. 
(L.R.1) 6, Duke Street, London, W.1.- 


You can take it with you... 


Can, forsooth! You dotakeit with you.  - 

You take it wherever business calls you, and every 
day you tell more people that you wouldn’t be 
without it—your EMPIRE Aristocrat portable 
typewriter. It’s. light, compact, quiet, reliable, 
stands no higher than a matchbox and turns out 


as neat typing as you could wish. With its standard 
SS keyboard and big machine features the EMPIRE 
Over half a million machines of this design are 
in use. Price 19 Guineas. 
The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West Bromwich - London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


“Aristocrat” creates a good impression anywhere. 
_Q\. EMPIRE Aristocrat 
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Why Waste Time _ 
Writing on your Own? 


Are you one of those, with talent 
and ambition, who think they can 
succeed without guidance? Would 
you try to learn the piano without 
instruction? Or painting? Orindeed 
any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal guidance of the 
experts onthe staff of the London 
School of Journalism? The L.S.J.~ 
was founded over 30 years ago 
under the aegis‘of the press and has 
brought correspondence, coaching 


| up to a personal level not obtain- 


able elsewhere. There are separate 
courses in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays~ 
Special Lessons in English Literature 
written by L.A.G. Strong,in English 
History by J. Hampden Jackson, 
Fees are low. Preliminary advice is 

ee. Send for “Writing for the 
Press” and make your writing pay. 


‘Chief Bie aq 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon’ Square, London, W.C.1 
“MUSeum 4574 


t “There are’L.S.J: btuedlenis all over 
‘the world.”’ 


tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, Gc 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c.. 
and many intensely practical (non-éxam.} 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


_METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
: tet ST. ALBANS: aca acer 
en Victoria St., 


or call 30 Que TindopwE G4 


for pleasure and profit. Learning at home 
by P.A.S. Courses is a grand hobby—not 


at all difficult—with big possibilities. 
Over 4,000 Pupils’ sketches bought by 
“Punch” alone. A Pupil says:—‘'I never 
cease to marvel that a Preparatory Course could 
enable one to tackle a portrait or figure study.” 
Send for free illustrated Booklet showing 
how you can add *’a second string to your 
bow.”’ Courses for absolute Beginners and 
Advanced Students wishing to take up 
Water Colour, Illustration, Commercial 
Art, etc. : 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. (Dept. T.L.33) 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23. 
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